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MEMOIR OF GENERAL CHASSE. 


(, LTHOUGH not among the warriors who 

is 3 have filled the world with their renown, the 

iguname of this distinguished foreign officer 

i"cclaims a place here by a double title—first, 

hu beron the general public ground that he is now 

<= 2282" in command of a fortress, upon which the 

eyes of the nations are intent; and secondly, that he is of the 
race of those from whom spring the genuine Knickerbackers. 

The engraving which accompanies this memoir, presents 
faithfully the lineaments of this veteran soldier. It is execut- 
ed from an engraving recently received from Holland, and does 
more than justice to the original. In the compressed mouth, 
and resolute brow, and air of decision which this portrait ex- 
hibits, the daring character and well proved heroism of the 
man whose life, even unto old age, has been spent amid the din 
and perils of battle, speak to every eye. 

According to a brief notice we find of him in the Biographie 
des Contemporains—a record, we may say in passing, of as 
high talents and attainments in every department of knowledge 
or of art, of as noble characters, and of as daring achieve- 
ments, as the annals of the world can shew—Davip HENRY 
CHASSE was born on the 18th March, 1765, at Thiel, in 
Guelderland, and at ten years of age, with hereditary taste, 
(his father being a military officer) he entered as a cadet into 
the service of the United Provinces. He obtained in 1781 the 
rank of lieutenant, and in 1787 that of captain. At this pe- 
riod the disputes, which had long agitated the United Provin- 
ces, — out into open and violent conflicts. The republican 
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party, opposed to the establishment of an hereditary Stadt- 
holdership in the house of Orange, and rendered more ardent 
in the general cause of freedom, by the success with which 
these United States had then recently concluded their struggle 
for independence, proceeded to extremes, and among other 
measures, a band of the more violent patriots arrested the 
wife of the Stadtholder, who was sister to the king of Prussia. 
She immediately besought the aid of her brother, and forthwith 
a Prussian army of 25,000 men appeared, to avenge the insult 
and vindicate the cause of the Stadtholder William V. Young 
Chassé, then only twenty-two years old, and who, with the 
natural enthusiasm of youth, had embraced the cause of the 
patriots, was fired with new zeal at the aspect of foreign mer- 
cenaries brought into his own native land, to impose upon it 
by force a government it rejected, and was foremost in the 
ranks to combat them. But the resistance of the patriots was 
unskilfully conducted and unsuccessful; and when, in Septem- 
ber, 1787, Amsterdam fell into the hands of the Prussians, and 
the patriot cause was finally lost, Chassé, with others, went in- 
to voluntary exile. Soon again, however, lured by the same 
idol, Liberty, which now was arousing the people of France 
from the despotism of ages, he entered into the French armies, 
and so distinguished himself by his gallantry, that in 1793, he 
had attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel. In 1794, he was 
attached to the army under Pichegru, and made the memora- 
ble campaign of 1794-5, when the water defences of Holland, 
which under ordinary circumstances render her almost im- 
pregnable, became the sources of her weakness; and the floods 
which from her dikes she poured forth over smiling fields and 
villages, in order that the foot of the invader might be cut from 
her soil, were bridged over with solid ice, and presented the 
unwonted and unwelcome spectacle of embattled armies, with 
their horses and their artillery borne into the very heart of the 
land, by a path made with no human hands. The arms and 
the opinions of republican France found ready acceptance 
among the patriots of Holland, and by their aid, and with their 
concurrence, the Batavian republic was formed in May, 1795. 
They too soon found that a republic established by the arms 
and maintained by the presence of a foreign soldiery, was a 
mockery of their fairest hopes; and it cannot be doubted, that 
the delusion which had blinded Chassé to the crime—for crime 
since the days of Coriolanus to those of Moreau it has been, 
und ever should be, deemed—of bearing arms with foreigners 
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against his native land, was early and bitterly repented. 
He, whose youthful patriotism had been kindled to a loftier 
glow, by the introduction into his country of a Prussian army, 
to avenge and defend the cause of the Stadtholder, could not, 
in maturer years, and when the first impulse and ebulition of 
the high excitement of the times had passed, but feel that he 
had greatly erred. His career since that period has, however, 
been wholly with Dutch troops and worthy of the brightest 
days of that valiant people, who in their early history were 
styled by Tacitus, ‘‘ the friends rather than the allies of the 
Romans,” and whose warlike qualities were so remarkable, 
as to draw from the same historian this description of the na- 
tion—*‘ unvexed by tribute, free from all taxes, they (the Ba- 
tavians) are, as it were, set apart for the demands of battle, 
and like arms reserved alone for war.” In the campaign of 
1796, he was attached to the army under the command of the 
Dutch General, Daendels. In 1799, the English having made 
a descent upon the coast of Holland, General Chassé display- 
ed great military talent at the head of the Dutch corps, who 
fought several hours against a larger body of English troops. 
This campaign having terminated, he quitted the country for 
Germany. He was at the siege of Wurtzburg, took a battery 
from the Austrians, and four hundred prisoners, on the 27th 
of December, 1800. In the years 1805 and 1806, he served 
with distinction in the war against Prussia, under the com- 
mand of the Dutch General Dumoreau. But, above al!, it was 
in the Spanish war that General Chassé was most distin- 
guished. 

Having been created a major-general and appointed to the 
command of a Dutch division, he led them wherever there was 
danger and glory. Always in advance himself, always deci- 
sive, and distinguished especially for the frequency and the 
success of the charges he : 2d, he obtained from his own corps 
and in the army, the significant appellation of the weapon he 
so freely resorted to; and as Murat, from the number and 
brilliancy of his cavalry charges, was called the Saberer, and 
Junot, from the impetuosity of his attacks, was distinguished 
as the Grenadier, General Chassé came to be known and dread- 
ed as the Bayonet-chief. For six years of this murderous Span- 


ish war, he was always in the hottest of its battles, and in all, 


the simple and glorious praises of his soldiers, the witnesses 
of his exploits and the companions of his dangers, accompa- 
nied him. At Talavera, Durango, Missa d’Abord, and parti- 
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cularly at Ocana, where the Dutch troops covered themselves 
with glory, he was conspicuous; and when finally the broken 
remnants of the many gallant armies, which the insatiate am- 
bition of Napoleon had poured into Spain, to be sacrificed 
piece-meal to the great revenge of a wronged and outraged 
nation, were fast retreating under the auspices of Marshal 
Soult, before the better fortune and better cause of a combin- 
ed English and Spanish force, led by the Duke of Wellington, 
the valor and the daring of General Chassé were signally dis- 
played at Coi de Maja, a pass in the Pyrenees. In this pass 
the corps d’armée commanded by Count d’Erlon, hemmed in 
and pressed by superior numbers, was relieved by the bayonets 
of the Dutch division led on by General Chassé, and extri- 
cated from its difficulties. The military eye of Soult could 
not fail to perceive the merit of such a commander, and at his 
suggestion, the decoration of the Legion of Honor was the re- 
ward conferred by Napoleon, of so brilliant an action. He was 
created, by special decree, Baron of the Empire. When the 
tide of war had changed, and the great Captain who had en- 
tered as a conqueror the capital of almost every continental 
power, was, in January, 1814, driven back upon his own, and 
in the presence of combined Europe was fighting for crown 
and life within sight of the towers of Notre Dame, and the tri- 
umphant arches of the Carousel, he testified his confidence in 
General Chassé, by ordering him in that extremity to join him 
at once with his troops, in the vicinity of Paris. On the 27th 
February, with the remains of only four regiments, he attacked 
at Bar sur Aube, a corps of 6,000 Prussians, supported by a 
battery of six pieces, and after an obstinate and hotly contest- 
ed action, in the course of which he was thrice charged by cav- 
alry, and in which he himself was wounded, overthrew them. 
But the star of the conqueror had set, and the allied sovereigns 
entered Paris, with the profession of hostility only to the chief, 
and not to the people of France. With Napoleon fell the vast 
empire, which his arm alone could hold together, or wield in 
unity; and General Chassé, released from the banner under 
which he had so long and gloriously served, returned to his na- 
tive country. Here the House of Orange had been reestab- 
lished with the full consent of the nation, and to its head the 
present king of the Netherlands, this soldier of many fields 
presented himself, and was welcomed by him with the confi- 
dence and distinction, to which his well earned laurels entitled 
him. He was received into the army of the Netherlands, with 
the rank of lieutenant-general, on the 21st April, 1814. 
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Europe now for a space seemed to breathe in peace—and 
the disorganization consequent upon years of war and suffer- 
ing, and the fancied derangement of that blood bolstered illu- 
sion—the balance of power—were to be remedied by congresses 
of sovereigns and protocols of ministers. Diplomacy was now 
to bind anew those whom the sword had loosed, and with 
‘¢ Louis XVIII asa principle,”—for in that light alone the wi- 
ly 'Talleyrand told the assembled despots in Paris, could he be 
presented to the French; that is, as representing the conquest 
of legitimacy over the revolution—the nations were parcelled 
or parcelling out among the heaven-born—when lo! a sound 
from an obscure town on the shores of the Mediterranean, re- 
verberating in instant thunder throughout France and Europe, 
scattered at once congress, and sovereigns, and ministers; and 
Napoleon, the exile, stood again unquestioned sovereign in 
the palace of the Thuilleries. Faithful to his new duties and to 
his country, General Chassé prepared himself in the war that 
immediately ensued, to defend the menaced frontier of the Ne- 
therlands; and on the field of Waterloo he displayed anew the 
peculiar qualities, both as a soldier and a chief, which had 
marked so honorably his previous career. At a critical period 
of the battle, perceiving, at a moment when an English bat- 
tery having exhausted its ammunition, had ceased firing, that 
it was menaced by an attack from the old imperial guard, and 
aware of the fatal consequences of such an attack if successful, 
he detached instantaneously his artillery under Major Van 
Smissen, to repulse at all hazards the advancing French col- 
umns. The mancuvre was gallantly performed, and the fire 
of the artillery was so well directed and murderous, that the 
assailants were compelled to fall back, leaving the declivity 
of Mont Si. Jean covered with their wounded and their dead. 
This was the moment for the Bayonet-chief—his Dutch and 
Belgic corps was led to the charge, and soon completed the 
route which the artillery had prepared. ‘This eminent and 
timely service was remarked by the Duke of Wellington, and 
publicly acknowledged by letter in the July following. The 
final overthrow of Napoleon, consequent upon this bloody day, 
again promised peace to the nations; and the sword of our 
warrior, which had been bared in so many climates and so 

‘many combats, was quietly rusting in its scabbard, when the 
revolution of the three days in Paris, which overturned at 
once and at a breath, as it were, the throne of a thousand 
years, and the more recent combinations of the Holy Allies, 
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stirred up anew all the elements of European discord, and 
Brussels soon had its three days. Placed, by this event, ina 
situation where he must choose between his fidelity to his col- 
ors and to his Dutch allegiance, and a cause that appealed to 
him in the name of liberty and popular rights, he decided with 
a soldier’s honor to stand by his flag, and throwing himself in- 
to the citadel of Antwerp, in October, 1830, he declared his 
purpose to hold that post for Holland and the House of Orange 
to the last extremity. Neither menace, nor promises, nor 
entreaties, could shake his firm resolve; and all that could be 
extorted from him was, that if not attacked from the city, nor 
endangered in his position by the construction of any new 
works, or the repair of old ones, he would remain passive and 
await ulterior orders from the Hague. On the 27th October, 
however, some hostile movements against the citadel having 
occurred among the Belgian volunteers in Antwerp, General 
Chassé, with his wonted decision, commenced an immediate 
bombardment of the city, as well from the citadel as from the 
Dutch ships of war lying at anchor inthe Scheldt. The can- 
nonading lasted from four o’clock in the afternoon until eleven 
o’clock at night. Red hot balls and shells were fired, and a 
vast destruction of property, though with little loss of life, was 
occasioned by it. Among the buildings consumed was the 
Entrepot, which was peculiarly exposed, from being situated 
between the citadel and the river. ‘There was a great amount 
of foreign property deposited there, of which a large propor- 
tion belonged to our own countrymen, and for which it is be- 
lieved a claim upon the king of Holland, or as he is still call- 
ed, of the Netherlands, may be rightfully preferred. The 
judgment passed at the time of this occurrence, upon General 
Chassé, for thus assailing a comparatively defenceless town— 
for the citadel was originally constructed full as much to over- 
awe and contro] the citizens, as to strengthen their means of 
resistance against external enemies—was generally unfavora- 
ble. His course was readily ascribed to Dutch jealousy of 
Antwerp, as the commercial rival of Amsterdam; and as the 
effervescence of popular movements against established au- 
thorities, had affected the leading presses of France and En- 
gland, they willingly enough adopted a version of the affair, 
which tended to excite sympathy in favor of the revolted Belgi- 
ans, and angry feelings against the Dutch. Looking, how- 
ever, from this distance, at the conduct of General Chassé, 
as that of a trusted military commander, who under circum- 
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stances of great responsibility, was invested with the charge 
of an important fortress, for the preservation of which he 
was bound to take all proper means, it may perhaps be ques- 
tioned whether he could have acted otherwise, without a sacri- 
fice of reputation and duty. What are the circumstances? 
Secure of safety in his citadel, he had agreed to abstain from 
hostilities, provided none were directed against him. But on 
the 26th October, some citizens of Antwerp, aided by armed 
volunteers from Brussels, attacked the Dutch post in the great 
square of the city, composed of about 300 soldiers, killed 
the commander and many of his men, and scattered or made 
prisoners of the remainder. ‘The city guard was present, and 
in no wise interfered to prevent this combat. Emboldened by 
their success, the volunteers and citizens attacked all the 
Dutch posts in the city, and made themselves masters of them 
in the course of the night of the 26th, though not without much 
bloodshed. ‘The strife was renewed at daylight on the 27th, 
and successively all the gates of Antwerp held by Dutch troops, 
were captured, and the scattered remnants of these troops, 
pursued by the armed citizens, were chased into the citadel: 
then only did General Chassé retaliate—and at four o’cloek in 
the afternoon of the 27th, nearly thirty-six hours after detach- 
ments from his garrison had been attacked at their posts in 
the city, was the first order given to fire upon the citizens and 
their town. ‘That it was executed with vigor, if executed at 
all, was to be anticipated from the known character of the 
commander; but the moment a deputation from the town, 
pledging it to abstain from further hostilities, proceeded to the 
citadel, that moment the fire was discontinued. The game 
of war is one that cannot be played in kid gloves, and they, 
therefore, who enter into it, should count the cost beforehand. 
If, in the circumstances alluded to, General Chassé had suf- 
fered the volunteers and citizens of Antwerp, flushed with their 
partial success over detached parties, to proceed unchecked or 
unpunished, it will be conceded we think by all men, that he 
would have failed in duty to his king, and in that care and re- 
gard for his brother soldiers, massacred in the streets by su- 
perior numbers, for which in all his previous military career 
he had been remarkable. We conclude, therefore, that in 
-firing upon the city, General Chassé was fully justified by the 
circumstances that led to it. Since that period, now more 
than two years ago, this veteran has quietly held his post— 
strengthening himself doubtless wherever he could, and pre- 
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paring himself for any event, which the future might have in 
reserve for him. What that event may be, is yet to be seen. 
Our last accounts left him beleaguered by a vastly superior 
force, led by skilful commanders, and intent upon reducing 
him, as soon as possible, to submission. Marshal Gerard, 
with an army of nearly 50,000 chosen French troops, encour- 
aged by the presence of two of their king’s sons, who work 
with them in the trenches, and who, though young, emulate 
the oldest soldier in their attention to, and discharge of, all 
military duties, is before the strong hold of General Chasse. 
To the summons to surrender it he has answered No—and the 
guns of his citadel, fired upon the assailants, bore witness to 
his apparent sincerity. It may nevertheless be that his secret 
orders are, not to defend himself to the uttermost, but, after 
such a show of resistance, as would prove that in giving up the 
fortress he yielded to actual force, to strike his flag and sur- 
render; and the impunity with which the besiegers were per- 
mitted to make their first approaches, would seem to sanction 
some such idea. On the other hand, the language of his Or- 
der of the Day, issued on the first marching of the French ar- 
my for Antwerp, indicates the most settled resolve to defend 
the fort to the last extremity. Here is that 
‘ORDER OF THE DAY. 
“* To the Citadel of Antwerp, the Forts dependent upon it, and 
his Majesty’s Navy in the Scheldt. 

‘¢ Brave brethren in arms! The moment when old Dutch 
courage and loyalty are to be put to a new test approaches. 
Within a few days a French army will appear before these 
ramparts, in order to compel us, if possible, by force of arms, 
to surrender this fortress and its dependent forts. 

‘‘ Full of confidence in the justice of your cause, and relying 
upon your well tried courage and loyalty for your King and 
your Country, we shall intrepidly await this army. 

‘‘ Brethren inarms! AJL Netherlands, and even Europe, 
have their eyes fixed upon you; let us, collectively and indi- 
vidually, prove that the confidence which our beloved King 
has reposed in us, has not been bestowed on the unworthy. 
And let us take the unalterable resolution to defend ourselves 
with manly courage to the last extremity. 

“ LIVE THE Kine! 

(Signed) ‘ The General Commander-in-chief of the cita- 
del of Antwerp, of its dependent Forts, and of his Majesty’s 
Navy on the Scheldt, 

“BARON CHASSE. 
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The appeal made to old Dutch courage and loyalty, will not 
be made in vain. The honors shewn by royal decree and 
popular enthusiasm to the memory of the gallant Lieuten- 
ant Van Spyk, who in the combat of October, 1830, of the 
citadel and fleet with the town of Antwerp, blew up himself 
and his vessel rather than surrender to the Belgians, are 
well calculated to quicken the ardor and confirm the resolution 
of those to whom the defence of the citadel is entrusted. The 
historical honors too, which in all ages and in all countries 
await the garrisons of besieged towns, who prefer every alter- 
native of suffering, danger, and death, to the ignominious sa- 
fety which submission might purchase, will all be remembered 
on this occasion; and the memorable answer of Palafox, from 
amidst the almost ruined battlements of the obstinately defend- 
ed Saragossa—“ war, war, to the knife’”—will find an echo 
on this occasion in many a Dutch heart—and so it should be— 
so we hope it will be. ‘There is a natural and honest instinct 
in the human breast, which prompts it to espouse the weaker 
cause. If Belgium had been left to settle her quarrel with 
Holland by the might of her own right arm, we could have 
looked unmoved upon the spectacle; but when she invokes or 
assents to the interposition of her mighty neighbors, France 
and England; and when an old, free, industrious, and peaceful 
people, like the Dutch, are summarily required to yield what 
they believe to be their rights, or to encounter the roused and 
united vengeance of the masters of the land and of the sea, 
we sympathize with, and are irresistibly led to put up our vows 
for, the gallantry and steadfast faith in a just cause, which 
dare encounter such fearful odds. 

But the citadel of Antwerp must fall. However resolute 
and able the commander—however true, faithful, and brave 
the garrison—it is certain in the present advanced state of the 
art of war, that a place which can be approached, must eventu- 
ally be reduced; and the precise number of hours almost and 
lives, which its reduction will cost, can be accurately estimat- 
ed. The flag of Holland then, in any event, will be struck; 
but the past history of General Chassé, should he persist in 
the defence, can be little relied on for any thing, if it do not 
afford a pledge that it will only be amidst the ruins of his for- 
-tress, and the slaughtered bodies of its defenders, that the flag 
of his country will snk. Overwhelmed he may be—subdued 
never—and the noble soidier’s career of half a century, could 


surely find no more glorious or honorable close, than amidst 
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the fallen bulwarks of the citadel, and while yet the banner of 
Holland flung defiance to its foes. 


Victrix causa Deis placuit—sed victa Catoni. 


THE ALBATROSS. 


‘‘ Tis said the Albatross never rests.”’....... Burrow. 


Where the fathomless waves in magnificence toss, 
Homeless and high soars the wild Albatross— 
Unwearied, undaunted, unshrinking, alone, 

The ocean, his empire—the tempest, his throne. 


When the terrible whirlwind raves wild o’er the surge, 
And the hurricane howls out the mariner’s dirge, 
In thy glory thou spurnest the dark-heaving sea, 
Proud bird of the ocean-world—homeless and free. 


When the winds are at rest, and the sun in his glow, 
And the glittering tide sleeps in beauty below, 

In the pride of thy power triumphant above 

With thy mate thou art holding thy revels of love. 


Untir’d, unfetter’d, unwatch’d, unconfin’d, 
Be my spirit like thee in the world of the mind, 
No leaning for earth e’er to weary its flight, 


And fresh as thy pinion in regions of light. 


ORCATIA 
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FAusT’s curse—it will perhaps be recollected we left him 
uttering one—was an effusion which we might suppose had 
been dictated by the very breath of his companion, with the 
very sulphur of whose lungs it seems to be reeking, and reso- 
nant with the voice of the old Adam in his heart, an echo and 
a token to tell him the dispositions of the speaker are all he 
could desire. So we may reason—but so he reasons not—he 
is an indefatigable spirit who still thinks nothing done while 
aught remains to do. ‘The vices and bad passions of solitude 
have indeed arrived at their lowest depths; but the world hath 
lower depths, and he must now plunge his victim into these. 
He loves, after his fashion of loving, a hermit much, but dis- 
sipation more ; dissipation, that expressive word, that most 
pernicious thing, that compendium of all the ways by which 
a human being can possibly go to—Mephistopheles. 

Dissipation! it is the consuming fire, which the fruits of ge- 
nius, the results of thought and study, and the offspring of early 
hope and promise, have all passed through to Moloch ; it is the 
category and definition which includes all that is not singleness 
of purpose, consistency, and perseverance; it is the sieve 
which we exhaust the springs of our youth to fill, and it di- 
vides their precious waters in a thousand streams, and wastes 
them irretrievably. Through all its varied forms and names 
it may be traced by its effects ; sometimes it is loud and riot- 
ous and, so, speedily destructive; sometimes it is gay only, and 
wide outspread in a great round of unmeaning courtesies and 
vapid amusements ; sometimes with a business-like or studious 
air, it is full of projects, longings sublime and aspirations 
high, and the beginnings of ten thousand things that end 
where they begin; but it is forever the same voracious quick- 
sand swallowing up his life who has no fixed pursuit, who al- 
lows himself to mistake the meteor fires that cross his path- 
way, each in their turn, for pole stars. 

In social or in solitary life, in all conditions and pur- 
suits, religious or profane, we walk in this hourly danger ; 
of frittering away our time on many objects, and failing of sue- 
cess in all; for this temptation is a wind the devil blows with- 
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al, and the energies of the mind are scattered. De profundis 
clamavi, I have cried out of its depths, with a voice of warn- 
ing, a cry from its loud and hollow gulphs to those that shall 
come after: but they would not believe the warning, though one 
came to deliver it fromthe dead. 'To them the vortex 1s at- 
tractive, but not to Faust; he has been engaged in high pur- 
suits; he has closed with the giants of mortal sense and intel- 
lect, wrestled with them, vanquished them, and proved them 
shadows, and shall he now be amused with a chase of butter- 
flies? He listens scornfully to the proposal and assents to it 
recklessly ; he has no faith in the results, but then he has no 
fear, nor care for its consequences. ‘The following is an at- 
tempt to translate this dialogue from the point where we left 
off, where a chorus of invisible spirits breaks in with a sort of 
reply and expostulatory comment to Faust’s anathema. 





Chorus. Wo—wo— 
Thou hast destroy’d it— 
This beautiful world, 
With powerful arm, 
It yields, it shivers, 
The demigod’s word obeying, 
We are conveying 
Its fragments to annihilation, 
And saying 
A lament for the fair and ruined one. 
Mighty, 
Earth’s mightiest son, 
Brightly, 
Out of its ruin, 
Build it anew in thy breast, 
And life with new zest 
Recommence, 
Which thy gentler sense, 
Song still renewing, 
With joy shall invest. 
Mephistopheles. These little ones 
Are of mine, and their tones 
How to action and joy they impel thee. 
Sagely they tell thee 
To fly to the busy haunts of men, 
From this lonely den, © 
Where the blood and the spirit together grow 
Stagnant and slow. 
Harbour no more this lonely sorrow, 
That vulture-like thy life devours ; 
From men, though bad, thy soul may borrow 
Some human thoughts and joyous hours. 
Yet deem not that I would confound 
With vulgar herds a soul like thine, 
No lofty rank or name is mine, 
But wilt thou tread with me life’s round. 
Unite with me, I’ll strive to show 
What mortals may enjoy below, 
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And presently engage to do 
Thy hopes and wishes service true. 
Nay, if but thus thou wilt agree, 
Thy instrument and bondsman be. 
And what conditions then must I fulfil? 
Oh nothing—for a good long time at least. 
No, no, the Devil is an egéiste, 
And not so very prompt from pure good will, 
For God’s sake thus his neighbor to assist. 
Tell the conditions, speak them fairly out, 
With such a servant danger comes no doubt. 
I bind myself to thy obedience here, 
To know no pause nor rest in serving thee ; 
And should we meet again in yonder sphere, 
Why thou in turn shalt do the same for me. 
Small care for yonder sphere have I. 
If this world once in fragments fly, 
A new perchance the void may fill ; 
But let my joys from this their sources borrow, 
This sun hath been the witness of my sorrow— 
And when I part from these, the morrow 
May even bring what chance it will. 
I heed not that, nor care to hear 
If men hereafter hate or love ; 
Or if there be in “ yonder sphere,” 
A part below and part above. 


With views like these what needs delay— 
Accept my terms, and even to-day 
I shall delight for thee my art to try, 
For things unseen till now by mortal eye. 
Poor devil, vain, how vain is all thy art. 
Was the high scope of an aspiring heart, 
By such a spirit e’er embraced ? 
Where are thy fruits that satiate not the taste ? 
And thy red gold, whose ready haste 
Quicksilver-like evades the hand ? 
Thy games for losing only plann’d ? 
Thy dames, that from our very arms, 
Will wink to catch our neighbor's eye ? 
And Honor, whose ambitious charms, 
Like transient meteors shine and fly ? 
Show me the fruits that while we grasp them, rot ; 
And trees whose leaves each morning must renew. 
Reproaches such as these affect me not. 
That I have gifts like these to give, is true ; 
But time brings fairer hours, my gentle friend, 
Which we with joy and soft repose may crown 
—When I lie joyful in corruption down, 
May my existence on the instant end. 
Canst thou once flatter me to deem 
I do not hate myself, or cast 
One instant o’er my soul a gleam 
Of pleasure, be the next my last. 
These are my terms. 


Agreed. 


'Tis done and fast. 
When I to any instant say 


Nay, fleet not thus, thou art so bright, 
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Then let thy chains assert their prey, 
And swift perdition claim her right. 
Then sound the knell, prepare the pall, 
From thy obedience then be free; 
The clock may stop, the pointer fall, 
And time forever cease for me. 
Meph. Think of it well, we shall remember this. 


Faust. ’Tis just it should not be forgot. 
But I am firm, your doubts dismiss, 
Since slavery is at last my lot, 
I care not who my master is. 
Meph. Well, henceforth your amusement is the task 
To which my powers and talents I must bring— 
Only, since life is an uncertain thing, 
Two lines in writing I'll be bold to ask. 
Faust. What, Pedant, must thou have a writing too. 
Unused with honest men to have to do, 
Let it suffice thee that my spoken word 
Shall bind my soul like a recorded vow ; 
Theugh in this reckless world it seems absurd 
That forms of promise should appal me now. 
Yet such a weakness still the heart retains, 
So unresolv’d, enslav’d, our feeble minds. 
Ah, happier those where stedfast Truth remains, 
And late repentance no admission finds ; 
But a sealed bond, in vulgar eyes, maintains 
Its rank with bugbears and portentous signs. 
Well, pens must supersede the word, 
Which wax and parchment can record. 
Come, demon, bring thy tablets on, 
Thy paper, parchment, ore, or stone ; 
With chisel, pencil, or, with quill 
I’ll write, to me ’tis all the same. 
Meph. Nay, thus your dazzling rhetoric still 
Shoots far beyond its mark and aim— 
Come, any scrap you please is good, 
Just sign it with a drop of blood. 
Faust. Well, well, I’m in the yielding mood, 
So pray play out your silly game. 
Meph. 'Tis a strange juice this ink of ours. 


Faust. Well, fear not but I hold my vow. 
The earnest aim of all my powers, 
Is that which I have promis’d now. 
Once I aspired, but now despair 
To loftier rank than thine to rise— 
The loftier spirit mock’d my prayer, 
And nature’s secrets thock my eyes. 
My thread of thought is snapp’d in twain— 
My sicken’d heart finds knowledge vain— 
And now, let passion sound and try 
The very inmost depths of feeling, 
From mystery’s secret veil revealing, 
The wonders that beneath it lie. 
Adown the stream, now rushing by, 
Of time and change, our bark shall fly— 
And so let joy and care, 
And fortune and despair, 
Succeed, and arrive, and depart as they can, 
But action and change are existence for man. : 
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Meph. No bounds nor limits you shall have, 
But sip and nibble where you will, 
Give each caprice in turn its fill, 
And help yourself to what you crave, 
Only, set to at once, 1 want employment— 
Faust. Listen, I do not ask thee for enjoyment ; 
I ask for agitation, 1 would know 
Pain, hate, and love, the stimulus of wo. 
My love of science cured hath left a void, 
Where every passion is a welcome guest, 
And all man ever suffered or enjoyed, 
I would embrace within my single breast. 
His spirits heights and depths attain and sound 
His joys concentrate, all his anguish bear, 
Expand my soul to his extremest bound, 
And wreck’d at last, his endless ruin share. 
Meph. Oh, trust to me, for ages year by year 
I’ve fed to fulness on these fruits unblest. 
No man between the cradle and the bier 
This ancient leaven ever can digest. 
Believe me, friend, for God alone 
Was this great universe design’d— 
Eternal light surrounds his throne, 
But we in darkness are confined, 
Senseless of day and night and blind. 


It is worthy of remark, that the character of Mephistopheles 
is in general represented as absolutely passionless, and this 
exclamation, ‘‘oh trust to me,” &c. is the only instance in 
which he shows any thing like pathos or gentle feeling. This 
was the moment, perhaps, when goodness might have taken 
the evil one at advantage—might have breathed with a warm 
and kindly breath on his frozen sympathies, and favored the 
incipient thaw, by whispering in his ear those well known 
words of Nature’s sweetest spokesman. 


Old Nickie Ben 

Oh wad ye tak a thot an men’, 

Ye aiblins might, I dinna ken, 
Still hae a stake. 

I’m wae to think upon yon den 
Even for your sake. 


These ideas may be erroneous, but it is not amiss to indulge 
them, for with such grains of allowance should evil always be 
represented, and we ought not to admit into our minds even 
its abstract idea undiluted. Satan, in his own right, may be 
entitled to no indulgence; but gpr humanity’s sake we ought to 
show him some; and if we must paint him, we should as much 
as possible flatter the resemblance. Southey’s painter in this 


‘respect was decidedly wrong, who set him off for the multitude, 


With his teeth and his grin, with his fangs and his scale, 
And that, the identical curl of his tail, 
Till he had the old wicked one quite. 
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One other instance occurs toward the end of the work, 
where Mephistopheles is thrown a little off his guard, or af- 
fects to be so, and appears to be in a passion, and even goes 
so far as to regret that he is deprived of the usual resource of 
angry people, of venting their spite by giving themselves to 
the Devil, by the circumstance of being the Devil himself. 
But to pursue— 


Faust. 1 heed you not. 
Meph. ’Tis brave and plain. 
But life is short, and art is long, 
And chiefly there your views are wrong. 
But would you some instruction gain, 
Call in a poet, let the wings 
Of fancy for his thoughts be spread, 
To scan the powers of living things, 
And heap the choicest on your head— 
The Lion’s heart and hardihood— 
The Chamois’ swiftness in the course— 
The Italian’s fiery flowing blood— 
The Northmen’s more enduring force. 
The art of joining in one mind 
Greatness and cunning, let him find— 
And how a young romantic man 
May fall in love by rule and plan. 
Why such an one I too were fain to see, 
Whom I should call a World’s Epitome. 


What am I then, if thus debarr’d 
From seizing on the crown and prize, 
That hang in sight and mock my eyes. 
Why thou art—even what thou art— 
Put on perukes of million locks, 
Or prop thyself with ell-high socks, 
Still art thou—even what thou art. 
1 feel it—vainly hath my soul amass’d 
Of human thought each richest store and gem ; 
For when array’d in all, I pause at last, 
No spirit or refreshment springs from them. 
Lam not raised in stature nor in thought, 
Nor to Infinity the nearer brought. 


Mine honest friend, your views of things 
With other thinkers’ views may suit; 
But practice yet some comfort brings, 
And life is not so bare of fruit. 
Why what the devil, this head, these hands, 
And feet and Jimbs at least are thine, 
And is not all which ready stands 
To serve my ends, as good as mine. 
If I’ve six horses ready here, 
I count as mine their mood tha power, 
And make as weil my swift career, 
As if my legs were twenty-four. 
But come, lay all these thoughts aside, 
Let’s seek the open world and wide. 
And note this well, the man of thought and doubt, 
Is like a beast, on barren heaths and dry, 
By some infernal spirit nosed about, 
While all around him verdant meadows lic. 





— 
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In these lines, the irregularities of the rhyme follow the or- 
der of the original exactly, and those of the metre very nearly, 
which is.a slavish and mechanical fashion of translating, but 
on the whole the safest. It is the Chinese tailor’s principle, of 
copying into the new coat the rents and patches of the old one, 
the poor fellow could not trust himself to judge where it had 
been slashed for ornament, and where it had suffered from 
carelessness or ill usage. One course or the other must be 
adopted, either to make a free translation, as it is called, in 
which case the result will be a new poem, which must depend 
for its merits on those of the soi-disant translator but actual 
author; or to adhere faithfully, through good and evil report, 
to the actual original letter and text: in this case the copy is 
like the print of a man in the snow, tolerably accurate as far 
as it goes, and giving you the general ideas of length and 
breadth nearly enough, but not remarkable for grace, expres- 
sion, warmth, coloring, or perspective. 

The above dialogue results in Faust’s acquiescence in Me- 
phistopheles’ proposals, and they resolve to depart and see the 
world together; but just at this moment a youth presents him- 
self to be enrolled among the doctor’s scholars, and to make 
his personal acquaintance. Mephistopheles, while Faust is 
preparing for his journey in his dressing room, takes his gown 
and personates him, and amuses himself with astonishing the 
boy with some unintelligible rhapsodies about the choice of a 
profession, talking very learnedly, but so as to make the point 
in question the darker for every sentence. Yet there is a vein 
of sincerity through the whole, because he has no objection to 
truth when it serves his purpose, and here in some respects it 
does so. His leading principle seems to be a realizing sense 
of the close union, and hand in hand connection, that wisdom 
maintains with sorrow, and of the ultimate inanity and insuf- 
ficiency of human science. In urging the boy to study, there- 
fore, he argues con amore; he bids him improve his time; re- 
minds him that it flies fast, and he must take no holidays, but 
increase and store up knowledge. He seems to trust to fu- 
ture occasion to improve this knowledge for his own evil pur- 
poses, by misdirection, and to make its sweet fountains pour 
out bitter waters; in the meantime he talks for all the world 
like the unexceptionable chairman of an education society, and 
finishes by writing in the scholar’s common-place book an old 
quotation from himself—Ye shall be as gods, knowing both 
good and evil. 
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Their adventures now begin. ‘The first is a tavern scene, 
with which Faust is forthwith disgusted; the next is a visit to 
a witch, where he drinks the liquor of rejuvenescence, and 
falls in love with a magic figure in a mirror, and shortly upon 
this follows his introduction to Margaret. Her character is 
beautiful beyond comparison, far beyond imitation or any at- 
tempts at translating. Her devoted love for Faust—her in- 
stinctive horror of his companion—her misfortunes, madness, 
crimes, and imprisonment, from which she refuses to be re- 
leased by the instrumentality of the fiend, and the supernatu- 
ral voice which proclaims to the baiiled lover and tempter, as 
they retire, that she is saved, though we are left to infer that 
she dies upon the scaffold, all these make a moving and mighty 
picture; but bold indeed must be the hand that would copy it. 
In the action of the piece few other characters are introduced, 
and those that are, besides these three principal ones, though 
original certainly and masterly, do not belong to that charac- 
teristic order of thought which pervades those of Faust and 
Mephistopheles, and which distinguishes this poem from all 
the other productions of men. The scene on the Blocksberg 
has nothing to do with the main action of the piece, it is a sort 
of independent interlude, and besides it has been translated 
by Shelley. The present article, therefore, will be dismissed 
with a few extracts from the second number of the Foreign 
Review, where the general scope of the poem and these two 
principal characters are admirably touched on, by a writer 
whose Germanized tastes and habits of thought, give a peculiar 
zest and interest to his eloquent contributions to that able, but 
now extinct periodical, and to the Foreign Quarterly in which 
it is merged. 

‘* Faust is emphatically a work of Art; a work matured in the 
mysterious depths of a vast and wonderful mind: and bodied 
forth with that truth and curious felicity of composition, in 
which this man is generally admitted to have no living rival. 
To reconstruct such a work in another language; to show it in 
its hard yet graceful strength; with those slight witching traits 
of pathos or of sarcasm, those glimpses of solemnity or terror, 
and so many reflexes and evanescent echoes of meaning, which 
connect it in strange union with the whole Infinite of Thought, 
—were business for a man of different powers than has yet 
attempted German translation among us. — In fact, Faust is to 
be read not once but many times, if we would understand it: 
every line, every word has its purport; and enly in such minute 
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inspection will the essential significance of the poem display it- 
self. Perhaps it is even chiefly by following these fainter tra- 
ces and tokens that the true point of vision for the whole is dis- 
covered to us; and we stand at last in the proper scene of 
Faust; a wild and wonderous region, where in pale light, the 
primeval Shapes of Chaos, as it were, the Foundations of Be- 
ing itself, seem to loom forth, dim and huge, in the vague Im- 
mensity around us; and the life and nature of Man, with its 
brief interests, its misery and sin, its mad passion and poor fri- 
velity, struts and frets its hour, encompassed and overlooked 
by that stupendous All, of which it forms an indissoluble though 
so'mean a fraction. He who would study all this must for a 
long time, we are afraid, be content to study it in the original.” 
** Mephistopheles comes before us, not arrayed in the terrors 
of Cocytus and Phlegethon, but in the natural indelible deformi- 
ty of wickedness; he is the Devil, not of Superstition, but of 
Knowledge. Here is no cloven foot, or horns and tail: he 
himself informs us that, during the late march of intellect, the 
very Devil has participated in the spirit of the age, and laid 
these appendages aside.* Doubtless, Mephistopheles ‘has the 
manners of a gentleman;’ he ‘knows the world; nothing can 
exceed the easy tact with which he manages himself; his wit 
and sarcasm are unlimited; the cool heartfelt contempt with 
which he despises all things, human and divine, might make 
the fortune of half'a dozen ‘fellows about town.’ Yet t, withal, 
he is a devil in very deed; a genuine Son of Night. He calls 
himself the Denier, and this truly is hisname; for, as Voltaire 
did with historical doubts, so does he with all moral appear- 
ances; settles them with a N’encroyez rien. 'The shrewd, all- 
informed intellect he has, is an attorney intellect; it can con- 
tradict, but it cannot affirm. With lynx vision, he descries at 
a glance the ridiculous, the unsuitable, the bad; but for the 
solemn, the noble, the worthy, he is blind as his ancient Mo- 
ther. Thus does he go along, qualifying, confuting, despi- 
sing; on all hands detecting the false, but without force to 
bring forth, or even to discer n, any glimpse of the true, Poor 
Devil! what truth should there be for him? To see Falsehood 
is his only Truth; falsehood and evil are the rule, truth and 
good the exception which confirms it. He can believe in no- 
thing, but in his own self-conceit, and in the indestructible 
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* This is a mistake; Mephistopheles says he cannot get rid of the cloven foot, 
but has learned to disguise it by padding—“ waden.” 
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baseness, folly, and hypocrisy of men. For him, virtue is 
some bubble of the blood: ‘it stands written on his face that 
he never loved a living soul.’ Nay, he cannot even hate: at 
Faust himself he has no grudge ; he merely tempts him by way 
of experiment, and to pass the time scientifically. Sucha 
combination of perfect Understanding with perfect Selfishness, 
of logical Life with moral Death; so universal a denier, both 
in heart and head,—is undoubtedly a child of Darkness, an 
emissary of the primeval Nothing; and coming forward, as 
he does, like a person of breeding, and without any flavor 
of brimstone, may stand here, in his merely spiritual deformi- 
ty, at once potent, dangerous, and contemptible, as the best 
and only genuine Devil of these latter times. 

‘“‘Tn strong contrast with this impersonation of modern world- 
ly-mindedness, stands Faust himself, by nature the antagonist 
of it, but destined also to be its victim. If Mephistopheles re- 
present the spirit of Denial, Faust may represent that of Inqui- 
ry and Endeavor: the two are, by necessity, in conflict; the 
light and the darkness of man’s life and mind. _Intrinsically, 
Faust is a noble being, though no wise one. His desires are 
towards the high and true; nay, with a whirlwind impetuosity 
he rushes forth over the Universe to grasp all excellence; his 
heart yearns towards the infinite and the invisible; only that 
he knows not the conditions under which alone this is to be at- 
tained. Confiding in his feeling of himself, he has started with 
the tacit persuasions, so natural to all men, that he at least, 
however it may fare with others, shall and must be happy: a 
deep-seated, though only half-conscious conviction lurks in him, 
that wherever he is not successful, fortune has dealt with him 
unjustly. His purposes are fair, nay, generous: why should 
he not prosper in them? For in all his’ lofty aspirings, his 
strivings after truth and more than human greatness of mind, 
it has never struck him to inquire how he, the striver, was war- 
ranted for such enterprises; with what faculty Nature had 
equipped him; within what limits she had hemmed him in; by 
what right he pretended to be happy, or could, some short 
space ago, have pretended to be at all. Experience, indeed, 
will teach him, for ‘ Experience is the best of schoolmasters ; 
only the school-fees are heavy.’ As yet, too, disappointment, 
which fronts him on every hand, rather maddens than instructs. 
Faust has spent his youth and manhood, not as others do, in 
the sunny crowded paths of profit, or among the rosy bowers 
of pleasure, but darkly and alone in the search of Truth: is it 
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fit that Truth should now hide herself; and his sleepless pil- 
grimage towards Knowledge and Vision, end in the pale sha- 
dow of Doubt? ‘To his dream of a glorious higher happiness, 
all earthly happiness has been sacrificed; friendship, love, the 
social rewards of ambition were cheerfully cast aside, for his 
eye and his heart were bent on a region of clear and supreme 
good; and now in its stead, he finds isolation, silence, and des- 
pair. What solace remains? Virtue once promised to be her 
own reward ; but because she does not pay him in the current 
coin of worldly enjoyment, he reckons her too a delusion; and, 
like Brutus, reproaches as a shadow, what he once worshiped 
as a substance. Whither shall he now tend? For his load- 
stars have gone out one by one; and as the darkness fell, the 
strong steady wind has changed into a fierce and aimless tor- 
nado. Faust calls himself a monster, ‘ without object, yet 
without rest.’ The vehement, keen, and stormful nature of 
the man is stung into fury, as he thinks of all he has endured 
and lost; he broods in gloomy meditation, and, like Bellero- 
phon, wanders apart, ‘ eating his own heart; or, bursting in- 
to fiery paroxysms, curses man’s whole existence as a mocke- 
ry; curses hope and faith, and joy and care, and what is worst, 
‘ curses patience more than all the rest.’ Had his weak arm 


the power, he could smite the Universe asunder, as at the 


crack of Doom, and hurl his own vexed being along with it 
into the silence of Annihilation.” 


AN INKLING OF AN ADVENTURE. 


[ BY A TOURIST IN KENTUCKY. ] 


‘Tr a naturally romantic country were all that novel writers 
required in pitching the scene of their fictious narratives, the 
plot of many a story would be laid in Kentucky. 

You are quite right, my dear K, in supposing that there 
is a great deal of romantic and picturesque scenery in the 
lower and eastern parts of the state, and much to repay 
the lover of Nature, who is willing to bear fatigue and expo- 
sure, for the sake of seeing her untrammeled by the fetters 
of art. Some admire the court beauty, others the peasant ; 
my own admiration belongs to her who holds a middle sta- 
tion. Such is my taste in nature, I like to see art her hand- 
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maid, though not her mistress: with your romantic feelings 
utility has hardly its due weight, and I suppose you would con- 
sider it profanation if even a small portion of the mountain 
stream were withdrawn from the leaping cascade, though many 
a family might look to it for sustenance. With such moderat- 
ed feelings as mine, you must not expect a very glowing de- 
scription of mountain, rock, and bosky dell. Fifteen years 
have tamed even my recollections, yet even at that time I re- 
member it was only the prosperous and onward look which 
every thing wore in this western world, that prevented a sen- 
sation of loneliness from creeping over me, when threading my 
way through the vast forests [ was obliged to cross in order to 
reach Seneca. Occasionally, however, I found much that was 
inspiration in the hap-hazard life of a backwoods traveler of 
that day, and even caught with eagerness at each object that 
seemed to be characteristic of the scenes and people among 
whom I moved; and among other vivid reminiscences of the 
indulgence of ie feeling, is the following :— 

I was staying for a day or two at the house of a gentleman 
in the lower part of the state, who interested me by his de- 
scription of several caverns, resembling the celebrated ‘ mam- 
moth cave,’ but much to the east of it. IT suppose you will not 
allow me romance, but I had some enterprise and more curi- 
osity ; my location was not decided on; I felt myself more of 
a traveler than a man of business, and the twenty or thirty 
miles these caves were out of my way, was a matter of no mo- 
ment; indeed such a distance is a trifle hardly worth counting 
in the west. My host, with true western hospitality, would 
have accompanied me, but he was detained at home by sick- 
ness. I had been long enough in the west to feel independent 
of roads and sign-boards, and with many thanks for uncalled 
for and unlimited hospitality, set out on the journey that was 
to introduce me to one of mother Earth’s most private apart- 

ments. Here and there a blased tree formed my sole means 
of direction, but my eye was sufficiently practised to find such 
marks readily, and I w illingly surrendered myself to the pecu- 
liar feelings which crowd the mind on finding one’s-self alone in 
a vast forest. 

The silence of a forest has always struck me as the most im- 
posing form in which nature manifests herself; in every thing 
which has motion and change there is a resemblance to our- 
selves, which softens the effect: the foaming torrent is an em- 
blem of passion, breaking through all barriers, even the living 
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rock of God’s command and our own cicuiidiasia like time it 
hurries by and is gone, and like time, with many of us it leaves 
but a wreck behind: the tornado and the volcano are apt and 
common-place emblems—but in the imposing stillness of the 
forest man is but reminded of passion to feel its folly. Those 
noble stems shooting up on all sides as if aspiring to a nearer 
approach to heaven, seem offering silent adoration: he feels 
his own insignificance—but that beautifully tinted flower he 
had nearly crushed beneath his foot, reminds him that the 
meanest is an object of care, and if he feels himself alone, it 
is with God. 

I was indulging in such thoughts when, with a motion so 
sudden and violent that I was nearly thrown off my saddle, my 
horse sprang aside, and before I could control him, I found 
myself at the bottom of a ravine near which our path had been. 
I had hardly time to observe the creature was trembling un- 
der me, as if from excessive fright, when my ear was struck 
by a rushing sound, followed by a tremendous crash—a tree 
had fallen. I dismounted, for the sides of the ravine were too 
steep to ride up, and leading my panting horse, regained the 
path: the tree had fallen, as nearly as I could judge, exactly 
on the spot on which I should have been, had not the senses 
of my sagacious beast, more quick than my own, warned him 
of the danger. It is a curious fact that horses, accustomed to 
the woods, acquire a quickness of perception much superior to 
man’s, and I doubt not many lives have been saved, as I think 
mine was, by their sagacity. Notwithstanding the interest of 
my reflections, and the exciting accident w hich had broken in 
upon them, I was not sorry when an opening in the forest 
gave to view the little hut which I had been told stood near the 
principal cave, and whose inmate was to be my guide. 

Various superstitions and surmises had been connected with 
these caves by the ignorant, and a sufficient number of visit- 
ors had been attracted to the spot to make my new acquaint- 
ance feel himself of some consequence, and claim the right of 
doing the honors; a right, for the resistance of which, one man 
paid dearly, having been left for several days in the labyrinths 
of the place. ‘The hut offered few temptations for a long so- 
journ, and upon signifying my desire to proceed immediately, 
my entertainer and guide produced a suit of clothes for my use, 
of an appearance so appaling, that I positively declined; but 
upon his assurance that the entrance was so narrow we should 
be obliged to crawl for a great distance on our hands and 
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knees, through a clay always sei and from late rains, very 
deep, the condition of the garments bearing evidence to the 
truth of his statement, I assented, and remembering that I had 
been a soldier, at least in heart, and was determined to be a 
backwoodsman, I put on a disguise in which no one but my dog 
would have recognized me. He then produced a bundle of 
pine knots, the mouth of the cave was close at hand, and light- 
ing one of them we set out. 

The opening of the cave was indeed a small one, in the side 
of a bank, and he said the descent was gradual but continued for 
a great distance, and that the ramification of the galleries was 
almost endless, some leading to large chambers, others termi- 
nating in terrific pits. Having lit a second torch and secured 
the rest, we entered; we were soon in darkness, with the ex- 
ception of the murky light thrown by our torches, which seem- 
ed in constant danger of being extinguished, from the current 
of air that rushed through the narrow passage, and the great 
dampness. ‘The clay was so soft that our hands went in above 
the wrists, and I found my limbs a weary weight indeed. We 
had proceeded in this manner fifteen or twenty minutes, when 
a peculiar sound struck my ear; I spoke to the guide, but he 
insisted it was only the splash of water that had oozed through 
and was falling near us, and enjoining care of my torch, with 
an assurance we should soon be able to stand upright, crawled 
on; I was fain to follow, but in a few seconds sounds, to me 
unequivocally those of an animal in distress or anger, again 
reached us—we both halted. 

‘Tt would be ridic’lous if it should be a bar, (bear) them 
creturs sometimes come in here, and I have nothing but my 
knife.” 

A true son of old Kentuck indeed, thought I—to whose mind 
no image of mirth was brought up by the expectation of an at- 
tack from an infuriated animal in such a spot—for western 
phraseology was then new to me. A short consultation en- 
sued, and we determined to continue onwards, in the hope we 
should be able to reach one of the chambers of the cavern in 
time to defend ourselves. 

We had hardly recommenced our cautious progress, feeling 
more painfully than before the narrowness of the passage, the 
heaviness of the clay, and the oppression created by the smoke 
of our anxiously watched torches, when a violent rush, an 
ejaculation from my guide and the extinction of his torch, was 
followed by my own overthrow, and the alarmed animal, whose 
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retreat we had thus unwittingly entered, rushed over me with 
a force and weight that seemed to be that of a mammoth, bu- 
rying my face completely in the clay. 

It was some seconds before we could raise ourselves; we 
were in utter darkness, in the bowels of the earth; unexplor- 
ed passages terminating in fathomless gulphs, or leading to 
chambers, which we had proved were not without their occu- 
pants, were around us. ‘To be once more on the surface of 
the earth and in the light, was my principal desire, (though I 
doubt whether my Kentuckian would have consented to the 
abandonment of our project, could our pine knots have been 
rekindled,) and I lost no time in attempting to retrace, not our 
steps but our way. ‘The fear of the unknown and ferocious 
beast had given way to the more terrific one, of a lingering 
death in the darkness and silence of the cave, or the fearful 
agony of being precipitated over one of the subterranean pre- 
cipices. 

It seemed as if instinct guided us, for ere long we beheld a 
faint glimmering before us, which proved to be the mouth of 
the cave. I shall never forget the sensation with which I once 
more raised myself up and assumed proud man’s distinguish- 
ing attitude. 

But our perils were not yet over. Hardly had we inhaled 
our free breath, whena rustle in the neighboring thicket brought 
back for an instant the suffocating palpitation I had felt in the 
cave; do me the justice to believe it was but for an instant, 
and rather from recollection than present fear; I seized a stout 
stick and my guide drew his knife, and acting by impulse in 
concert, we moved towards the thicket together. The rustling 
was renewed, and we paused for a moment to see in what part 
of the brake to make our onset, when, tearing the branches 
that opposed its progress, the cause of our alarm sprang be- 
fore us—a large hog. 

Mortification and vexation predominated over every other 
feeling, and it was some time before we ventured to steal a 
glance at each other, when our ridiculous appearance, cased 
with clay as if in armour, together with the whole scene, 
threw us into a fit of laughter. And thus ludicrously termina- 
ted a train of incidents, which, while they seemed to promise for 
your friend some most romantic conclusion, provokingly left 
him at last but the inkling of an adventure. A. 
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LODGINGS AT ZARAGOZA. 
From a Manuscript Work. 


{ BY A TRAVELLER IN SPAIN. ] 


THE inn at which [ found myself established at Zaragoza, 
though called the best in the place, was a very sorry affair. 
It was a large ruinous old house, which doubtless in its better 
days had been the mansion of some family of wealth and dig- 
nity, but had now come to the base uses of a common inn, an 
emblem perhaps of the fortunes of its once lordly tenants, who 
may have fallen too from former magnificence into poverty and 
neglect. Its present occupants were sluttish people, who left 
the great porch and stairway unswept by day and in gloomy 
darkness by night, while the chambers and the table accorded 
but too well with the other arrangements of the careless wife 
of the host, a woman of slovenly attire, unwinning person, and 
a shrill voice, that was often heard ringing ill-naturedly from 
the kitchen to the garret. 

The rooms of this cheerless domicil had such a desolate air, 
that for the sake of companionship in misery, I took a large 
wo-begone apartment with one of my fellow passengers of the 
diligence; whom, though I have nothing to say in his praise, I 
will nevertheless introduce to the acquaintance of the reader. 
Don Ambrosio Salsereta was a withered, sallow, wrinkled lit- 
tle man, who counted some fifty-five winters, but had the face 
and figure of a man much more advanced in life. Had I been 
a better physiognomist, I might have discovered a victim of 
one of the most fatal passions, in the bloodless parchment com- 
plexion, in the reddened eye, the anxious countenance, the 
trembling hand, the thin gray hair, the broken form, and the 
general aspect of premature decay and exhaustion. But these 
are sometimes the symptoms of the innocent prey of disease or 
misfortune; and perhaps it was not surprising that one still 
young in the world, should‘not have been able to make the dis- 
tinction. Don Ambrosio, as I afterwards learned from his 
own story, and principally from other sources, was born to a 
good estate and grew up a boy of lively mercurial tempera- 
ment, more fond of pastimes than study, and of a disposition 
that rejected control. When he came to the proper age, he 
was sent to the university of Salamanca, where the idle school- 
boy was readily recognized in the careless student. He soon 
found that philosophy had no charms, that law was a pest, and 
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metaphysics an utter abomination, to a man of spirit and for- 
tune. Besides to have pestered his brains with these quirks 
and subtleties, would have been an idle waste of trouble to one 
who had highborn friends at Salamanca. By their influence 
he was carried triumphantly through the horrors of examina- 
tions; and came forth full fledged at the end of his career, a 
very Aristotle in philosophy, a Cicero in latinity, and a Jus- 
tinian in jurisprudence, without having once troubled his head 
about the matter. q 
Emerging from the cobweb halls of Salamanca with all these 
ready-made accomplishments, he soon found himself in the 
possession of his long expected estate, and the gay ‘ world all 
before him where to choose.’ For a man of wealth and spirit 
to languish in the dullness of a provincial town, or in the som- 
bre old fashioned halls of his ancestral mansion, would have 
been no better than being buried alive. Madrid was the only 
place for one who aspired to shine as the fine gentleman of 
wit and fortune, and to Madrid hurried the hopeful Don Am- 
brosio Salsereta. With the dashing spirit that characterized 
him, he took a short cut to the object of his ambition, and made 
his debut in the fashionable world with becoming magnificence. 
Whose was the gayest livery, and the most spirited pair and the 
costliest coach on the Prado? Why whose could it be but the 
newly arrived Don Ambrosio, the happy heir of a lordly store 
of ducats, who had come to Madrid to breathe the atmosphere 
of the court, and spend his fortune as became an elegant gen- 
tleman. As a matter of course he became a connoisseur in 
fine women as well as fine equipages, and also accomplished 
himself in the art of losing gracefully at the card table, an art 
in which he made a handsome progress, while a student at 
Salamanca. ‘Things went on thus swimmingly for some time, 
till one day his contador, or steward, hinted that his treasury 
was on the wane, and suggested with becoming delicacy the 
propriety of selling some of his estates. A contador, by the 
way, is in Spain an indispensable appendage to a man of for- 
tune or fashion, who occupied with the more agreeable amuse- 
ment of spending money, would consider it a degradation to 
perplex himself with the dull and vexatious care of gathering 
itin. ‘The Spanish contador, is a person usually in not much 
better odour for probity and principle, the the Alguazil or the 
Escribano, and while he ministers to the extravagance of his 
employer, usually takes care to realize the familiar adage, 
‘ quien el aceite mesura las manos se unta. We who measures 
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oil, anoints his fingers with it. Whether the contador of Don 
Ambrosio was an exception to the character of his tribe or not, 
the heedless profligacy of his master was quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the rapid disappearance of his patrimonial ducats, 
which, to make a long story short, were soon utterly spent on 
horses, women, and at play—that railroad to ruin. 

It was probably a great surprise to the dashing Don Ambro- 
sio, to find his fingers so soon at the bottom of his purse, and 
gréping about in its empty meshes without finding so much as 
a maravedi. Doubtless he had some twinges of conscience, 
and may have even railed at himself a little for having played 
the man of spirit and fashion with such unexampled cleverness 
and success. But these seeds of repentance being sown on 
stony ground, were soon devoured by the hungry passion that 
had now taken unlimited possession of his heart. Having be- 
gun to play as the fine gentleman, he continued it as the gam- 
bler by profession. As he had gone to school to that shrewd 
mistress experience, and felt his wits additionally sharpened 
by the fruitful ‘ mother of invention,’ he probably found this 
for a time a tolerable resource with the unwary. Indeed I 
once fell in with one of his countrymen, who, having got into 
his clutches, had taken a lesson in circumspection to the tune 
of a pocket full of ducats. But as talent is sure to be sooner 
or later appreciated by the discerning public, the Madrilenians 
became at last so well convinced of Don Ambrosio’s genius and 
dexterity, that they modestly shrank from competition with 
him; so that this ambitious Alexander of the card table and 
dice box, grew tired of the scenes of his victories, and sighed 
for new worlds toconquer. With the perseverance of the wor- 
thy Cristoval Colon, he made voyages of discovery to the pro- 
vincial towns and cities, staying long enough in each to enable 
the innocent natives to form a proper estimate of his abilities, 
and then extending his researches elsewhere. With this 
praiseworthy motive he had probably come to Zaragoza, and 
had timed his arrival at that opportune season, when the ap- 
proaching celebration of the Virgin of the Pillar attracted 
crowds of curious strangers and country gentry to the battered 
capital of Aragon. 

Had I been able to read the story of Don Ambrosio’s life by 
intuition, I should of course have preferred the solitude of the 
gloomiest room of that desolate mansion, to the worshipful so- 
ciety of a veteran gambler. But as these facts only came to 
my knowledge from a foreign source, the anxious reader must 
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be content to leave me for a day or two domesticated in the 
very same apartment with this faded fine gentleman and gray- 
headed sinner. 

Very soon after my arrival at Zaragoza, I became acquaint- 
ed with a young scion of the law, one Don Amadeo Calderon, 
who to a gay disposition, a tolerable share of legal lore, and 
those man-of-the-world qualities which are characteristic of 
his profession, added an ardent love of liberty and a generous 
sorrow for the fallen fortunes of his country. In this last re- 
spect he was like almost all young Spaniards in the middling 
walks of life, of educated and thinking minds. These form the 
most respectable portion of the nation, elevated as they are by 
education above the benighted peasantry, and superior in all 
but wealth and lordly lineage to the degenerate and besotted 
nobility. But unfortunately those two great component parts 
of the Spanish population, they who are too ignorant to know 
the cause of their own misery, and those who are wedded to 
despotism by the fear of having their titles and estates snatched 
from them by the equalizing hand of revolution, so far outnum- 
ber the disheartened friends of freedom, that these can do no 
more than indulge in secret execrations and unavailing regrets. 
Patience or the scaffold is the sorrowful alternative. 

Don Amadeo coming one afternoon to smoke his cigarillo 
with me, opened my eyes to the character and accomplish- 
ments of the worthy Don Ambrosio Salsereta. He was in 
truth the person whom I have already mentioned, as having 
once emptied his pockets to this Corypheus of the card table. 
Don Ambrosio, not perhaps supposing that the unceremonious 
flight of a few score of ducats from Don Amadeo’s purse to his 
own, could have awakened any suspicion in the lawyer’s mind 
had that very morning applied to him for a loan of money. It 
seems that the old worthy had been outwitted in his own trade, 
by certain sharpers, who kept a thriving ‘ monte’ table in a ve- 
ry private and genteel way at Zaragoza, and of which the 
head magician was a black-eyed dame of winning manners 
and agreeable person. Hither had hied the self- confident Don 
Ambrosio, little thinking, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek in the 
play, that he should find this deceptive Viola as ‘ cunning in 
fence’ as himself. But he paid dear for his temerity; for they 
stripped him, doubloon by doubloon, down to the last piece in 
his purse, and thus the hapless gamester realized but too bit- 


terly the old Spanish saw, of coming for wool and going away 
shorn. 
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As Don Amadeo was quite contented with the contribution 
he had already made to Don Ambrosio’s purse, he found some 
plausible pretext for declining the loan, and now cautioned me 
against this cavalier of industry. Moreover, as I was as anx- 
ious to get out of the desolate wo-begone tavern, as a mouse to 
get out of atrap, he suggested that I might find more agreea- 
ble quarters in the house where he was himself domesticated, 
and took me to see his landlord. This wasa little Sastre, or 
tailor, who lived in the street of the Packsaddle, near the Place 
of the Market. By much industry and thrift, he had come to 
a moderate competence, whcreby he was enabled to take upon 
his shoulders the rent of a tolerable house; and here, while he 
plied the needle and shears in the little shop below, his wife, a 
stirring body, turned a penny above stairs by taking lodgers. 
Her rooms had usually been occupied by such young literary 
pilgrims, as came to worship at the antiquated shrines of Latin 
and Metaphysics, in the university of Zaragoza. But as these 
were now bolted and barred by the jealousy of the absolute 
king, the wife of the Sastre was fain to receive any other stran- 
gers who offered. 

I found my future host, Senor Casimiro Retazo, a pale- 
faced little man, whose figure wanted the stout-legged, sturdy 
proportions of the Aragones, and had doubtless been wasted 
by the sedentary confinement of his calling. But though the 
outward man seemed broken down by too diligent attention to 
the goose and needle, it had not affected his moral constitu- 
tion; for he overflowed with good nature, and was one of the 
most civil, laughter-loving little men one could ‘ see of a sum- 
mer’s day.’ His shop was not a very spacious one, and seem- 
ed built on the same proportions as its occupant. It was hung 
round with jackets, cloaks, and breeches, in various stages of 
progress; while for ornament’s sake were stuck up here and 
there, some dusty engravings of the bull-fight, and also a ta- 
ble almanac, on which were set forth the days of the various 
saints, with a statement of the religious observances to be kept 
at certain times, and the indulgences to be thereby obtained. 

Senor Casimiro welcomed Don Amadeo’s return with much 
heartiness, and rising from his stool, placed himself, house 
and household, at the disposition of the stranger cavalier, in 
the due form of Spanish politeness. Being informed of my 
errand, he called in his wife as assistant counsel in the case, 
er rather turned over the whole matter to her superior discre- 
tion. Dona Casera accordingly led me up a-narrow antiquat- 
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ed staircase, whose strange turnings and windings spoke vol- 
umes for the ingenuity of the architect, who seemed to have 
exhausted his craft in setting convenience and order at defi- 
ance. We at length arrived, after a very dark and round- 
about journey, tothe second story, where the hostess ushered 
me into a snug little apartment, which had quite an air of com- 
fort when compared with my desolate chamber at the inn. It 
was garnished with a goodly store of rush-bottomed chairs and 
quaint chests of drawers. ‘'T'wo or three saints smiled in coarse 
wood cuts from their cunningly carved frames, and the minia- 
ture corpse of Saint Catharine, done in wax-work, with her 
nun’s smock, her rosary and rope girdle, and a crucifix on her 
bosom, quietly reposed beneath a glass case on the cupboard. 
I liked the looks both of my landlady and the room; and when 
she bolstered these good impressions by the promise of a de- 
cent dinner, consisting of a soup, a puchero with its manifold 
representatives from the animal and vegetable creation, and a 
supplementary hare or partridge, I closed at once with her 
proposition, and assured her I should come that very after- 
noon—cayga que cayga.* 

I had no reason to regret my change of domicil or company. 
In truth I personally became acquainted with all the inmates 
of the house, from top to bottom, down to a quiet, meditative 
little ass, who was lodged in the Moorish fashion in a stable 
quite underground, and beneath the kitchen of Dona Casera. 
This meek and unassuming little beast had rather a sinecure 
office, being only led forth twice a day by the kitchen maid, a 
strapping black-eyed Aragoneza, with three or four long earth- 
en jars set in a wooden frame on his back, to bring water from 
a fountain near the Ebro. During the rest of the day, secure 
from the flies and heat, the Capitan or Captain, for such was 
his name, stood demurely in his stable, looking as grave as 
Archimedes in his study, or Diogenes in his tub. These sub- 
terranean quarters he shared with a tall, high-blooded char- 
ger, beneath whose belly he might have walked without touch- 
ing his ears, and who every morning bore his master, a cav- 
alry-colonel, gaily forth to muster or parade. Whether the 
diminutive and humble Captain felt his inferiority in rank and 
size to the colonel’s charger, or whether nature had given the 
horse and the ass but little sympathy, certain it was that there 
was no sociability between the ill-paired fellow lodgers. ‘The 





* An idiomatic expression equivalent to Macbeth’s ‘come what come may.’ 
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horse ate his barley in selfish solitude at one end of the dark 
chamber, and Capitan at the other munched his stingy pit- 
tance of refuse greens, envying, perchance, if envy could en- 
ter the head of an ass, the more luxurious repast of his favor- 
ed companion. 


WALLER TO HIS MISTRESS. 
[ BY KENNETH QUIVORLEY. ] 


{ “* There be those who say, that despite of the many verses which he wrote about this time to 
the Lady Dorothea Sidney, (his Sacharissa,) his wit was frequently not forthcoming, when most in 
quest; and that it was well for Mr. Waller that his marriage with Mrs. Banks, the great heiress 
of the city, who left him a rich widower at twenty-five, prevented the poet from realizing, as he 
might else have done, how much he who liveth by his wits is dependent not only upon his own 
humors, but those of others for his bread.— Memoirs of the Court of Charles II.) 


I'll try no more—'tis all in vain 
To rack for wit my head, 
While every chamber of my brain 
By thee is tenanted. 
Thoughts will not come—words will not flow 
Except when thus toward thee they go. 


Oh! thou wert born to be my blight, 
My bane upon this earth— 
Fate did my doom that moment write 
In which those eyes had birth. 
Tis strange that aught so good, so pure, 
Should work the evil I endure. 


Thou darkenest each hope that flings 
O’er life one sunny ray ; 

And to each joy thou lendest wings 
To take itself away. 

Yet hope and joy—ch what to me 

Are they, unless they spring from thee. 


I'll try no more—'tis all in vain 
To rack for wit my head, 
While every chamber of my brain 
By thee is tenanted. 
Thoughts will not come—words will not flow 
Except when thus toward thee they go. 





Fanny. 


FANNY; 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


“Fanny was younger once.”—Hatieck. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
A HERO. 


** Avdeu jot evvert, Moura, woduteowey,”—Homen. 


“ WELL,” said Mr. Egerton Winthrop, as he was sipping his coffee one 
fine morning at about eleven o’clock, “ I think I am done—done !”— 

* Who is there ?—Oh, Lupin, it is you.—Come in—come in; and shut 
that cursed door.”— 

* Did you see the Pedrotti last night ?” 

“ Damn the Pedrotti ”— 

“Damn the Pedrotti !—Damn the Pedrotti !! !” 

“Lupin, sit down. You are not quite a fool, I believe, and”— 

Mr. Lupin smiled with an air of conscious greatness. 

“ Well, well—and you can hold your tongue sometimes—Besides—in 
short, I am—ruined.” 

“ Hum !—Well,” (slowly) “ I did suppose it must be pretty nearly so.” 

“ Here,” turning out a pair of empty pockets, “ are my means—And 
here,” taking up a paper, “ is my credit—‘ Narr’ (reading) ‘de bene esse— 
Please to take notice’-—and so forth—‘ To Mr. E. Winthrop’—Last night 
at the club I lost ——; that must be paid”— 

* Why, Egerton, you know”— 

“Yes, yes, I know perfectly well that you will not lend money when 
you are not sure of getting it back again—But what shall I do?” 

“ There—is—one—thing”— 

“ Matrimony—lI suppose ; it can be nothing else that you drag forth with 
such funereal solemnity.” 

“ Yes ;—‘ Farewell forever hence, &c.’—But really, I am told, it is not 
so very bad.” 

“ But—my life has not been quite that of which parents and guardians 
approve—And something must be done so soon”— 

“ There are difficulties—no doubt. Dine with me to-day—I have some- 
thing in my head—alone, at five.”— 

“ At five !—And let us have the Brahmin.” 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
A HEROINE. 


‘Dum moliuntur dum comuntur.”—TERENCcE. 


It was done— Toussaint had given the finishing touch. And the dress 
had been pulled, and pinned, and tucked, and—the Lord knows what—In 
short there was nothing more to do. 
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And there was mamma, and grandmamma, and aunt Betsy, and aunt 
Sally, and aunt Nicky, and cousin Polly, and cousin Nancy,—in all thirty- 
seven. What a noise they made! 

The poor girl was twisted and turned; this one must have a look, and 
that one must have a look. They screamed admiration, like a chorus at 
the opera—to those who don’t understand music. Such sounds! such ges- 
tures! such looks! 

( Chorus.) “Oh! here is papa! Papa must see her; throw it away; 
throw it away—that vile segar! There, papa, look !—What do you think? 
Her hair—so nice!—Is n’t that dress—” (Papa.) “Very pretty—very 
pretty,indeed.” (Chorus.) “ Oh !—your hands!—his hands !—his hands!! 
— Don’t touch !’—Thank—the heathen gods !—there ’s the carriage. 

Rattle away !—In a tumult of delight—my pretty Fanny !—how hope, 
and fear, and joy, mingle and struggle in her young bosom! And the 
vague expectation of something terrible, yet delightful !—The opening of a 
mystery !— : 

It was her first ball. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
RATHER EPISODICAL. 


Kaxistoy wey 600p,—Pinpan.* 


I hate the man who loves not thee, Madeira !—He cannot know the 
world; he cannot be a gentleman ; he cannot have a head ; he cannot have 
a heart; he cannot have a palate—Not for such “the hand of Douglas”— 

But I am wrong, after all; there may be, there doubtless are, clever 
people, in a homely way, who yet by birih, and breeding, and education, 
and perchance the coarseness of the clay, whence they were fashioned, are 
unfitted, unable to enjoy, to understand the finer and more Gelicate sensa- 
tions of which our nature is susceptible !— 

—Let ‘men of business,’ fox hunters, and prize-fighters muddle them- 
selves over port! Claret, I think, suits well the weak heads of fops, and the 
hungry stomachs of authors.—For all the tribes of German wines, the whole 
conjugation of heimer, Rhine and Rhone, and red and white ;—why I sin- 
cerely hope my friend Delmonico may be able to get rid of his present stock. 
For myself, I must positively decline drinking them again—‘ en personne, 
Champagne, bah !—’tis for vulgar mirth! for noisy boys—and giggling 
girls—for— 

But Madeira !—princely Madeira !—Heu quanto minus est cum reli- 
quis versari quam tui meminisse! 'The vulgar know thee not, and thou 
know’st not them—My first love and my last! : 

As I raise thee to my lips, bright and clear, thy blush is like sunset, so 
rich, so warm !—For a moment I pause ; I drink that breath rich with the 
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* From the press of the Hydrophobian Society ; in most editions, KaArgrev. 
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perfumes of a hundred climes—This, thou hast caught from the “ spicy 
breeze” of Ceylon; and, here is the native sweetness of thine own wood- 
land isle. I can resist no longer—Come, to my—mouth !— 

Circe’s cup; nonsense !— That made men brutes; this might make 
brutes men, men demi-gods. “Tis not so sweet as woman’s lip?”—Ah! 
Tom Moore, you never tasted it; the right sort. They don’t get it in 
England. Woman’s lip, after it, I grant you; and it was then perhaps 
you wrote.—But what were woman’s lip or woman either without ? 


I could not love thee, love, so well, 
Loved I not (Brahmin) moe, * * * 


Beautiful traveler !—Blest be thy lonely, distant home !—Blest the blue 
Atlantic that wantons on its shore!—Blest be the winds that pipe in its val- 
Jeys! Blest the mountain side where the sun warmed and ripened thee !— 
Blest be thy parent vine! Blest be the careful old man who pruned its too 
great luxurianece! Blest the little boys and girls who gathered thy ripe 
clusters! Blest the wine-press to which thou didst yield thy virgin 
charms !— 

Oh! blest be the ship that first bore thee on the deep! Blest be each 
particular sail, rope, spar, and block from her topmast down to her keel !— 
Blest be the very bilge-water in her hold, and the barnacles that grew to 
her bottom !—Blest be her captain !—Blest be her mates, her passengers, 
her men before the mast, her cabin boys !—Blest be her cook ! [+ * * # 

The world brightens —Lov e, Friendship ;—ye are not illusions !—The 
poets have not feigned.—There are many whom I love, and who love me; 
Charles, John, Dick ; these men would die for me, or I for them ; cheerfully, 
gladly. Andmy wife loves me; very much, very much !—She has her 
ways,—but she loves me—And my children!—What a delightful thing to 


have a large family! Mine is perhaps a /ittle too large: I am a happy 
man : 


I believe I am drunk. 
x * ce * 

“T wish,” said Mr. Winthrop, “it was some other father.” 

Why, D said his friend, “they are not = in the first circle to be 
sure ; rather, rather” 

Oh !—that’s nothing—you know he has a son; you must have seen 
him. The youngster had a notion for fashion—there were some conve- 
niences about it, and I took him under my wing. He would play; I 
warned him against this; but one night I became winner from him of 
about five thousand dollars; this was rather beyond my young gentleman’s 
present means—the father called upon me,—he wanted me to abate—I 
was obstinate; not a farthing; could not, a debt of that nature.—It was all 


5? 


paid.—But you see the old gentleman w il not be disposed to regard me in 
the most favorable light”—— 


“ That is a difficulty.” 
“No matter, I think something ean be done -—I have a notion of my 
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own, if your’s fails. You will let me have the money that I want 
now 2?” 
* On your promise” 
“ Yes, I pledge myself—if it can be done by marriage and in no other 
way, I will marry—But must n’t I dress? What o’clock is it?—You know 
I am to see her to-night.” 
“ By St. George !|-—-Yes ; I had no idea it was so late—Make the most of 
yourself, Egerton—Good night” 


“T half envy him,” said Mr. Lupin conceitedly, as he twitched his collar 
by the glass; “she ’s a sweet creature.” 














CHAPTER FOURTH. 
THE CONQUEST. 


* Veni vidi vici.”—JuLius CzsAR. 


Odi profanum—Are you in good society, reader? Has your father left 
off? Do you know Mrs. ? Do you dine with ——— ?—If not, then 
not for you do I unfold the sacred mysteries. Procul! O procul! este 
profani ! 

Upon the whole, however, I won’t describe it—I could now—I am in the 
vein. There is a flush on my cheek!—Drops from Helicon are on my 
forehead !-—A nervous agitation convulses my quill. The estro! The poetic 
rage! I feel the presence of Apollo and the Nine !—So kind in them to 
visit me in this sociable way ; sitting all alone in my night-gown and slip- 
pers. 

Benoit was there, of course—a sensible man by-the-bye, Benoit !--Perhaps 
a little old-fashioned in his notions. He says, ‘the Misses Benoit shall not 
waltz.’—But that ’s foolish.— 

Our hero and Mr. Lupin stand apart. He is pointed out to Fanny ; she 
turns to look at him as on ‘some bright particular star-—To her surprise 
his eye is upon her ; of course she blushes—Poor girl, she had fallen into 
the clutches of ———; that indefatigable prowler after all the young dé- 
butantes. 

The cotillion is over—Mr. Egerton Winthrop advances. He gives Fanny 
an opportunity to observe and admire the ease and elegance of his manner ; 
his careless but graceful accost; the brightening of eyes at his approach; 
the frequent endeavor to detain his attention——-and then—taking Mr. Lu- 
pin’s arm, he advances—no—yes—yes, ye gods! to her ; and Mr. Lupin 
asks, ‘permission to introduce his friend Mr. Egerton Winthrop.’ Nor is 
that all. Shade of uncle Richard, the rich old tobacconist !—the spectre 
that had seemed to forbid her approach to the realms of fashion—he asks 
her to dance !—He asks her to dance !—She could but bow assent;—her 
gratitude was too deep for words—And then he leaves her to feel her hap- 
piness. 

He leads her to the dance.—New surprises !—He is so kind in his man- 
ner ; so sociable ; so chatty even. She had no idea she could feel so easy. 
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—Her spirits rise-—she moves with a more assured grace. He is more and 
more agreeable. ‘Those soft eyes were never so bright!—In truth, she 
looked very pretty.—— 

The dance over, he conducts her to a seat—And now he ventures a few 
distant allusions—he lets fall one or two seeds of sentiment ;—well knowing 
how soon in the unfurrowed soil of a young girl’s heart they spring into 
love! A waltz!—‘ Will she waltz ?—— 

Now this had been a matter of some discussion. She had vowed she 
never would—Never !—Her embarrassment was visible—‘ You waltz, of 
course ?’ in a tone of slight surprise. She dared not say, ‘No.’—She rose ; 
she accepted his proffered arm—— 

Ah! that waltz 





CHAPTER FIFTH. 


ROMANCE. 


“Oh! love-——”—CAMPBELL. 


What were the thoughts that kept Fanny awake last night ?---What were 
the dreams that detained her so late in the morning ?--- 

Wherever she goes now, she meets Mr. Egerton Winthrop—-At papa’s he 
does not visit; but at parties, in the street, at the opera, in church; 
whether she goes to see some newly-arrived paintings “by the first mas- 
ters,” or some newly-arrived hats, “ just received from Paris,” that grace- 
ful form, those eloquent eyes, she is sure to encounter--And Fanny is in 
love! What may not be accomplished (in love) in a fortnight? 

And at last the tale came—-no matter where; her eyes are downcast, but 
she drinks the tones of his silver voice. She believes,--poor girl,-—she be- 
lieves it all. She must speak. The word is faltered forth—the half-articu- 
lated assent ; and her face is covered with blushes.—— 

They meet still more frequently---she can more than listen now; she can 
raise her eyes to his; she can return the pressure of his hand. He talks 
sometimes of his poverty ; fears that her parents will not consent; doubts 
the constancy, the strength of her attachment---then mystifies her with ex- 
travagances---persuades her that their union will be bliss unspeakable ;—-a 
separation---worse than ten thousand deaths.--Her love becomes passion ; 
something she can’t quite understand ; that half frightens her ; but without 
which, she is certain she could not exist. 

“Yes, Fanny, you may love me, but not as J love; Iam afraid your 
attachment may yield to obstacles; that you may be persuaded out of it— 
Oh, tell me, do you, will you always, love me with your whole heart ?”—— 

She did not answer; but her head fell on his shoulder—and she raised 
her eyes to his, bashfully, but with an expression so tender! so confid- 
ing !—— 

A dandy has no heart. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 
BUSINESS. 


“ Man of the world—man of the world.”—Corrora. Buntina. 


The progress of events carries us to No. — Chambers Street; the scene, 
a snug parlor crowded with mirrors and clocks, ottomans, little bronze 
figures, &c., &c. All was new, still, and solemn. 'Theowner, evidently, 
had not inherited his Penates. 

A thick-set, middle-aged man was walking up and down with short, 
quick steps. The bell rings---‘ Who is there ?—The servant introduces, 
‘Mr. Egerton Winthrop.’ 

A bashful man is never so bashful as when he attempts to be impudent; 
nor an impudent man ever so impudent as when he assumes modesty.--- 
Our hero entered with a Joseph Snr‘ac> air of penitence and deep respect. 
There was something in it (under the circumstances) vastly exasperating 
to a man of the choleric tem.,crament. 

“Mr. I have taken the liberty to call--The veneration I feel for 
your character---f should perhaps sooner--In short, sir, your daughter 
Frances,---my feelings were uncontrollable !---I have conceived an attach- 
ment---and I---[ believe it is mutual---I——” 

“ T know it, sir--I know it all”---(in a rage)---“ You have behaved like 
——I won’t say what---She never disobeyed me before! I don’t know what 
you can have done to her, to make her so obstinate.-—For a whole week 
now”’— 

“Mr. ,” said our hero, entirely changing his manner, “ let us talk 
this matter over coolly ; I understand you to have objections to me as a 
son-in-law” 

* Objections !---I have objections !”?—— 

“ And you would never consent tomy marriage with your daughter ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ And this daughter is your only child---You have no other near relative 
to whom you could leave your property.---Hitherto, I understand you, she 
has been affectionate and dutiful; you must therefore love her. But now 
you find her determined to have her own way; believe me she will con- 
tinue so” 

* Do you mean to insult me ?~-I can tell you Mr. Egerton Winthrop”--- 

“A little patience, sir. You cannot prevent her marrying me, if she 
chooses to do so; and / choose to marry her. She has property of her 
own ; not very large, but considerable---And yet--perhaps the matter may 
be settled” —— 


“ Sit down-—take a chair.” 
* * * * 




















After conversing half an hour, they drove to No. —- Pine Street.---Whait 
‘ook place there is a professional secret. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


CONCLUSION, 
{¢ ————= my eye and Betty Martin.”"—O.p Sayine. 
“DEAR TOLER, 
“ Enclosed is a check for $—— ;---and no matrimony, 


either.---‘ Richard ’s himself again.’ 
“ WINTHROP.” 


“My Dear Miss,-—- 
“Ttis with great pain that I sit down to make the fol- 
lowing communication; but a sense of duty compels me to the task. 

“T have had a long and interesting interview with your very worthy and 
excellent father. He informs me that he can never consent to what we had 
both so earnestly wished ; I had not supposed his objections to be so strong. 
He thinks, that my character and habits are such, that he could not trust to 
me the happiness of his daughter. Perhaps he is right. I know, at any 
rate, that my dear Miss ——, could never be happy if, in so serious a matter, 
she disobeyed the commands of her parents. I trust she will do justice to 
the delicacy which induces me to release her froma promise too inconsider- 
ately asked, too rashly given. May some better man but, perhaps, the 
eagerness of my friendship is leading me to the verge of impertinence. 

> “I enclose a lock of your hair ;——and remain, with great respect, 
Your sincere friend, 
And humble servant, 


“ EGERTON WINTHROP.” 
- “Wednesday Morning.” ; 


* * * * 
“It will cost me---my life!” said Fanny, and she burst into tears and left 
the room. 
“T hope not,” said her father ;---“ It cost me---humph !” 
What could Fanny do? She kept her bed, and cried for three days, and 
for some weeks longer she was sullen, and out of spirits. 
“Fanny !” said her papa one morning, witha peculiar smile, “ Mr. —— 
is coming to see you this evening. 
“T wont see him,” said she pouting. 
Alas! alas! we cannot always be wretched! ‘Time, time, obliterates all 
j feelings-—all recollections. She did see him---an active young man in the 
Jobbing business. . . . . 
Fanny detests handsome young men now; and abhors romance and 
novel-reading. She is a good wife; and a very notable woman. 
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THE OUTCAST. 


[BY MISS VANDERSTEIN.] 


*« As thou hast with others, will Fate with thee deal, 
And that heart which pride smothers, be yet taught to feel, 
Thou wilt doat upon one whom all others condemn, 
And thy heart when undone will regard him like them.” 
QUIVORLEY. 


Aye, they may condemn him, 
Yet so will not I, 

When the storm clouds are darkest, 
The rude blasts most high, 
When denounced, and forsaken, 
He shrinks from the storm, 

Be my heart as unshaken, 
My bosom as warm. 
A love deeper than mother’s, 
Thou ’It find mine for thee, 
And deserted by others, 
Be dearer to me. 


Oh ! how little thou knowest 
The strength of that faith, 
Which the proud spirit keepeth, 

Through danger and death. 
In the sunshine of fortune, 

It hides from the world 
Its love, like the eagle, 

With proud pinions furled ; 
But when rises the tempest 

O’er those it loves best, 
Like the eagle it battles, 

And dies for its nest. 








The Art of making Poetry. 


THE ART OF MAKING POETRY. 
[BY AN EMERITUS PROFESSOR.] 


I'll rhyme you so eight years together, dinners, suppers, and sleeping hours excepted—it is 
the right butter women rate to market.—As You Like it. 

Cardinal Richelieu is reported to have said once that he would 
make so many dukes that it should be a shame to be one, and a 
shame not to be one. It appears, however, that he changed his 
mind afterwards, inasmuch as down to St. Simon’s time there were 
only twelve or thirteen dukes in France, besides the blood-royal. 
At present they are more plenty, though it is even yet some distinc- 
tion to be a duke, out of Italy ; and in Poland there is an express 
law against the title being borne by any man who has not a clear 
income of three hundred dollars a year to support its dignity. In 
Bavaria, you may be made a baron for 7000 rix-dollars (or $5250) 
—or a count for 30,000 rix-dollars, but in this last case you must not 
follow any trade or profession ; bankers, accordingly, content them- 
selves with baronies usually, like sensible men, preferring substance 
to sound ; as in fact, when it is perfectly well-known you are able 
to buy a dozen counts and their titles, the world gives you credit as 
for the possession,—perhaps more. But what Cardinal Richelieu 
threatened with regard to dukedoms has, in fact, been effected by the 

ess of the world with regard to another title as honorable, per- 

, as that of duke, though few of its possessors could retain it if 
the Polish regulation mentioned above were to be applied to it and 
enforced. I mean the title of poet. 'I'o be a poet, or rather, for there 
is still some reverence left for that name, to be a versifier, is in these 
days a shame, and not to be one is a shame.’ ‘That is, it is ashame 
for any man to take airs or pique himself on a talent now so com- 
mon; so much reduced to rule and grown absolutely mechanical, 
and to be learned like arithmetic : and, on the other hand, for these 
same reasons, it is a shame not in some degree to possess it, or have 
it for occasions at command. It is convenient sometimes to turn 
some trifle from a foreign language, to hit off a scrap for a corner of 
a newspaper, to write a squib or an epigram, or play a game at 
crambo, and for all these emergencies the practised versifier is pre- 
pared. He has, very likely, the frames of a few verses always ready 
in his mind, constructed for the purpose, into which he can put any 
given idea at a moment’s warning, with as much certainty as he 
could put a squirrel or a bird into a cage he had ready for it. These 
frames may consist merely of the rhymes, or bouts rimés, being 
common-place words such as would be easily lugged in apropos to 
anything ; or they may be very common-place verses ready made, 
upon which an appropriate travestie could easily be superinduced ; 
or, finally, their place may be supplied by the actual verses of some 
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author, who should, however, be, if possible, but little known, which 
may be travestied impromptu. ‘This will be better understood by 
an instance, and as I am now making no secret of the matter, I will 
take those well-known lines of Moore. 


“Vain was that man—and false as vain, 
Who said, were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again 
He would do all that he had done. 
It is not thus the voice that dwells 
In coming birth-days, speaks to me; 
Far otherwise, of time it tells, 
Wasted unwisely—carelessly.” 


Now suppose I wish to make love in poetry. I am a despairing 
lover—or will suppose myself one for the present, and my griefs may 
be poured out in this same measure, and with so many of these same 
words as to leave no ground for any claim to authorship for me in 
the following stanza. 


Vain are the hopes, ah! false as vain, 
That tempt me weary thus to run 
My long career of love again, 

And only do what I have done. 
Ah! not of hope the light that dwells 
In yonder glances, speaks to me, 

Of an obdurate heart it tells, 
Trifling with hearts all carelessly. 


And now take the same stanza, only change the circumstance to 
something as different as possible. I am a flaming patriot, the enemy 
is at our gates, and I am to excite my fellow-citizens to arms. It 

vwill go to the self same tune and words. 


Our country calls, and not in vain, 
Her children are prepared to run 

Their father’s high career again, 
And may we do as they have done. 

In every trumpet voice there dwells 
An echo of their fame for me; 

Oh, who can hear the tale it tells, 
And pause supinely—carelessly. 


Again, which is a more possible case in our country, I am dis- 
gusted with an unprincipled mob orator, some indescribably low, but 
gifted scion of perdition, one whom no prose can reach; why have at 
him with the same arms,—they are always ready. 


Thou bad vain man, thou false as vain, 
If Satan were ordained to run 
A free career on earth again, 
He would do all that thou hast done. 
It is of him the voice that dwells 
In thy gay rhetoric speaks to me, 
Of horrors scoffingly it tells, 
Of crime and suffering carelessly. 
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Or, lastly,—for one may get too much of this—I am enraged 
with a bad singer or musician, and want to gibbet him,—lo, is not 
Tom Moore my executioner. 

I stop my ears, but all in vain, 
In'vain to distant corners run, 
He imitates the owls again, 
And will do all that they have done. 
Of roasting cats the voice that dwells 
In such discordance, speaks to me, 
Of Tophet up in arms it tells, 
With doors left open carelessly. 


There is absolutely no end to this, and any man may practice it 
to any extent, who has musical ear enough to dance a contre-danse 
in correct time, or march decently after a drum. He must not take 
his implements or frames out of Moore, he would do better to tax his 
own ingenuity for the making of them; or, if he have none, he can 
do very well without it, if he only possess a little memory, and a com- 
petent knowledge of the dictionary. The examples given above 
are intended to prove that the words and the ideas have but little to 
do with each other, and that anything can be made out of anything 
else, and that, therefore, in compositions of this kind, it is perfectly 
legitimate procedure to cook your dolphin before you catch him. 
Make your verses, and look about you afterwards for ideas,—any 
man who has two, and there are many such in society, will give 
you one. But I must exhibit the whole process, for, after all, there 
is nothing like example ; and with the assurance, gentle reader, that 
up to this moment I have no more notion than you have of what 
they are to be, I shall proceed now to make eight lines of verse, and 
endeavour to make you understand, as I go along, how I do it. 
And, as I have shown already how the ideas may be inserted or 
changed in ready-made verses, I propose now to show how the verse 
may be worked up when the idea is ready; and, to begin at the 
very beginning, I will shew also how I got the idea. ‘This very 
evening—I am now writing at midnight—a highly-gifted and 
beautiful lady has been telling me of some conversation or cireum- 
stance, in the course of which she was compared to the full moon,— 
a comparison upon which the comment arose of itself most natu- 
rally to my lips—that, not to criticise it further, the lady had at least 
the advantage in her expression,—for which the moon is not remark- 
able. Very well, we will try to versify this, and we will succeed 
too, after some sort of a fashion, and that by virtue of intelligible 
rules. 

The subject is a lady’s face and a question of resemblance—face is 
a good word for a rhyme, and ¢race comes in very well with it, and 
has also some sort of bearing on the matter in hand ; the moon is to 
play a part, there is light, and night to rhyme with it ; sky also and 
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eye, for the deuce must be in it if we cannot get these words in ; 
fair, also, is very appropriate, and for a rhyme the word there, which 
has an impressive, pointed sound, and is a capital word to rest on 
at the end of a line or phrase. Now, let us try ; I should like some 
one to stand by with a watch, and we would fill up this against time. 
It is evident, that the difficulty of this is nothing toa game at bouts 
rimés, for there the words are expressly chosen for their difficulty 
and incongruity, things as hard as possible for any sense to link to- 
gether,—here, they are so easy that, for fault of better, nonsense 
might do it.—Allons.— 


Oh , lady—would some spirit trace 
Upon the moon’s unmeaning face 


That goes of itself,—if we had shaken a dictionary over the paper 
the words would have fallen into their places,—but the eye must 
come next, as we are to tell what the effect would be, and after eye, 
sky is indispensable; night and light must follow, as next in order 
of thought; and fair and ¢here, which, for the reason given above, 
} must come in at the end. But we must begin anew, for I have not 
BS) confidence enough in the effect my instructions have yet produced, to 
trust my readers even to put together the disjecta membra poeta. 


Oh, lady, would some spirit trace 
Upon the moon’s unmeaning face, 
Such lineaments as thine; mine eye 
Should grow a gazer of the sky, 
And often, in the cloudless night 
Should turn to her ethereal light, 
To hail its beams, so bland and fair, 
And greet thy rich expression there. 


Here is some scope for criticism,—as in the sixth line, the word 
: her does not seem to have any strict antecedent ; it might, by the 
A construction, apply either to the night or the sky, or possibly, though 
7 hardly, to the moon, as it is intended. Itis easy to make this right 
and say, 


Turn to yon orb’s ethereal light, &c., &e. ‘ 


As for Moore’s lines to Lord Strangford,—but I have borrowed 
nothing from them,—or if I have, upon the principles of these days, 
it ’s all one. 
I quit here, for a moment, the subject of rhyme, to say a word or 
two upon blank verse, that mortal humbug which “ prose poets” are 
so fond of, and, certainly, the world would soon be full of it, if any 
body were fond of hem. ‘There is no more difficulty or skill in cut- 
ting up a given quantity of prose into blank verse, than there is in 
sawing up a log into planks, both operations certainly reflect credit 
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on their original inventors, and would immortalize them if we knew 
their names, but fame would have her hands full, and her mouth too, 
if she should occupy herself in these days with all the handicraftsmen 
in both or either. ‘The best way, perhaps, of setting this in a clear 
point of view, is to exemplify it; and, for this purpose, it would not be 
difficult to pitch upon authors whose whole writings, or nearly so, would 
bear being written as blank verse, though they were given out as prose. 
For instance, there is John Bunyan, the whole of whose works it would 
be easier to set up into verse than to restore some works, now held to 
be such, to their metrical shape, if, by any accident, the ends of their 
lines should get confused. Let the reader try his skill in reconstruct- 
ing, with the visible signs of poetry, the following extract from Samson 


Agonistes, from line 118, omitting the next three, and going on to 
line 130. 


“ See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused, * * ‘* inslavish habit, ill- 
fitted weeds, o’er-worn and soiled, or do my eyes misrepresent; can this be he, that 
heroic, that renowned, irresistible Samson, whom, unarm’d, no strength of man or 
fiercest wild beast could withstand, who tore the lion as the lion tears the kid, ran on 
embattled armies clad in iron, and, weaponless himself, made arms ridiculous, &c.” 


But to return to Bunyan ; take the following extract, which is 
verbatim, from his “‘ World to Come,”— it is more correct metre than 


much that we find written as verse in the old dramatists, though it 
is always printed as prose. 


“Now, said e guardian angel, you are on 
The verge of hell, but do not fear the power 
Of the destroyer ; 
For my commission from the imperial throne 
Secures you from all dangers. 
Here you may hear from devils and damned souls 
The cursed causes of their endless ruin ; 
And what you have a mind to ask, inquire, 
‘The devils cannot hurt you, though they would, 
For they are bound 
By him that has commissioned me, of which 
‘Taseunbven are sensible, which makes them rage, 
And fret, and roar, and bite their hated chains, 
But all in vain.” 


And so on ad infinitum, or throughout the “ World to Come.” 
But not to seek eccentric writers and far-fetched examples, let us 


take a popular and noted one, even Dr. Johnson himself;—every 
body will recognize the opening sentence of Rasselas. 


“Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pursue with eagerness 
the phantoms of hope, who expect that age will perform the promises of youth, and 


that the deficiencies of the present day will be supplied by the morrow, attend to the 
history of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia.” 


This is prose incontrovertibly,——in two minutes it shal] be as in- 
controvertibly blank verse. 
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Oh, ye, who listen with credulity 

To fancy’s whispers, or with eagerness 
Phantoms of hope pursue, or who expect 
Age will perform the promises of youth, 
Or that the present day’s deficiencies 

Shall by the morrow be supplied, attend 
To Rasselas, the Abyssinian Prince, 

His history. Rasselas was fourth son, &c. 


I do not suspect any reader of this Magazine of stupidity enough 
to find a difficulty here, or of wit enough to imagine one, the pro- 
cess speaks for itself, and so far requires no comment ; but in carry- 
ing it astep or two farther, we shall see by what alchemy gold may be 
transmuted into baser metals and into tinsel, and how the rogue who 
steals, or the poor devil who borrows it, may so thoroughly disguise 
it as to run no risk at last in passing it openly for his own. I take 
the first six lines only of the above, and tipping them with rhymes, 
they suffer a little violence, and read thus. 


Oh, ye who listen,—a believing race— 
To fancy’s whispers, or with eager chase 
Phantoms of hope pursue, expecting still 
Age will the promises of youth fulfil, 

Or that the morrow will indeed amend 
The present day’s deficiencies, attend— 


Now in this shape they might do pretty well had they not been 
taken purposely from a notorious part of a notorious work, for one 
might borrow even from Rasselas, in the middle or any where less 
in sight, and few indeed are the critics who would detect and expose 
the cheat ; but the next stage of our progress would distance the 
major part even of these. That a scrap from Rasselas should be set to 
Yankee Doodle is an idea which seems to have been reserved from 
all time to be first broached in the present article. But if not the 

same, there are similar things done hourly, and if the written monu- 
ments of genius, like the temples and palaces of antiquity, were 
themselves diminished by all the materials they supply to new con- 
structions, how much would there be remaining of them now. 
Imagine a chasm in Moore or Byron for every verse any lover has 
scrawled in an album, or any Cora or Matilda in a newspaper ; 
or reverse the case, and imagine the masters of the lyre and of the 
pen reclaiming, throughout the world, whatever is their own, in 
whatever hands and in whatever shape it might be now existing. 
The Scotch freebooter was warned upon his death- bed, rather late, 
but it was the first time the parson had had a chance at him, that 
in another world all the people he had robbed, and all the valuables 
he had robbed them of, sheep, horses, and cattle, would rise up to 
bear witness against him. “ Why then,” said he, in a praiseworthy 
vein of restitution, “ if the horses, and kye, and_a’ will be there, let 
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ilka shentleman tak her ain, and Donald will be an honest man 

in.” Now I should like to be by, at a literary judgment, when 
“ ilka shentleman should take her ain,” to have righteousness rigidly 
laid to the line, and see who would in fact turn out to be “a shentle- 
man” and have a balance left that was “her ain,” and who would bea 
~ Donald, left with nothing, a destitute “ bipes implumis.” 'Then,and not 
till then, will I give back the following piece of morality to Rasselas, 
and indeed, in the shape into which | am now going to put it I think 
it will not be till then that he or anybody for him will lay claim to it. 


Air, “ Yankee Doodle.” 


Listen ye, who trust as true 
Ali the dreams of fancy, 
Who with eager chase pursue 
Each vain hope you can see, 
Who expect that age will pay, 
All that youth may borrow, 
And that all you want to-day 
Will be supplied to-morrow. 


I leave this matter here, having spun it out, perhaps, something 
too much, but if I have treated it frivolously, I am not the less, with 
regard to the subject, in profound and indignant earnest. We pro- 
fane the lofty name of poet by such short-sighted, indiscriminate ap- 
plication—we allow reputations to be founded and to endure, on such 
unreal and dishonest bases, that it is high time that somebody should 
proclaim, and that all should realize the difference between a poet 
and a versifier, and that the last name should be indelibly branded 
upon those who either professedly or fraudulently reconstruct from 
the labors of others, for mere Mopac ?are as mechanically 
made as stone fences ;—“ Walls supply stones”’—it is Rasselas 
again that I quote-—“more easily than quarries, and palaces and 
temples will be demolished to make stables of granite and cot- 
tages of porphyry.” ‘The first care of criticism is to see what an 
author’s material is, gold, silver, or ivory,—wood, hay, or stubble; 
the next is to know, if it be valuable, where he got it ; if it be not, or 
not original, and if he has managed, notwithstanding, to make it or- 
namental, why we need not be very severe or difficult about giving 
him as much credit as we would attribute to a basket-mnaker or a carver 
of figure-heads and claw-feet, but we should mark him out his place, 
and keep him in it. But after ali, there is nothing new under the 
sun, and reproduction of old ideas will pass for new, songs will be 
made unsuspected out of sermons, and sermons out of songs, and 
metamorphosis will be mistaken to the end of the chapter for crea- 
tion. “ Isto enim modo,” says old George Buchanan, apropos to a 
question of etymology, and the remark ‘applies most forcibly to the 


subject. we are discussing,—Isto enim modo quidlibet e quolibet lice- 
bit effingere. 
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DRINKING SONG. 


(Imitated from the French.) 


[BY HENRY DE wiTtT.] 


If Jove, when he made this beautiful world, 
Had only consulted me, 

An ocean of wine should flow in the place 
Of the brackish and bitter sea, 

Red wine should pour from the fruitful clouds 
In place of the tasteless rain, 

And the fountains should bubble in ruby rills 


To brim the sparkling main. 


. 


No fruit should grow but the round, full grape, 
No bowers but the shady vine, 

And of all earth’s flowers, the queenly rose 
Should alone in her beauty shine ; 

I’d have a few lakes for the choicest juice, 
Where it might grow mellow and old, 

And my lips should serve as a sluice to drain 


Those seas of liquid gold. 








SN EE 


Faces. 


FACES. 
[BY THE AUTHOR OF “DREAMS AND REVERIES.”] 


The human countenance, in itself, is a palpable wonder, and is 
full of other wonders. ‘The eye, regarded philosophically, is one of 
the subtilest combinations of matter with mind,—half soul, half sub- 
stance; a mere optical instrument, yet miraculously conscious. The 
mouth, too, with its curious organs of speech and taste ; the forehead, 
by modern science rendered expressive of all the secret biasses and 
elements of the character; the cheeks whitening with fear, crimson- 
ing with love; and even the nose, though, by some inexplicable 
fatality, invested with undignified, if not ludicrous associations— 
even this undervalued member, conveys to the brain agreeable 
sensations, the grateful incense of fields and woods. ‘The lips, in in 

their property of smiling, possess a most exquisite gift, and inspire 
the soul with such a keen sense of beauty and “pleasure as to 
render them all important members in the family of the fea- 
tures. Who has not owned the loveliness that lurks in a smile? 
As for me, I acknowledge its irresistible influence; I catch the 
contagion by the slightest glance. Even when one strays to- 
wards me accidentally, it stirs my secret thoughts into a sparkle of 
pleasure; but when directed to me by one in whose happiness 
I rejoice, my soul unfolds instinctively, like a flower in the sun- 
shine. If the instruments of vision, too, are so wonderful to the 
philosopher, what are they to the poet, the lover? How the silent eyes 
of beauty charm him, and overflow his nature with a flood of joy, and 
what else can he find in the universe like them? ‘Their orbs ever 
play in light, where the beams of earth seem mixed with those of 
heaven. 'T hey reflect thought. ‘They are shaded by passion. ‘Their 
motion, like every thing else connected with them, is peculiar and 
unearthly ; -—a restlessness,—a lustre,—a tremble,—a visible feeling. 
I have written myself bey ond my depth, and must borrow a passage 
from Shakspeare on eyes. It is an appropriate and exquisite scene 
between Silvius and Phebe, in “ As You Like It.” 


Phebe. Thou tell’st me there is murder in mine eye: 
T is pretty, sure, and very probable, 
That eye s,—that are the frail’st and softest things, 
Who shut their coward gates on atomies,— 

Should be call’d tyrants, butchers, murderers. 

Now I do frown on thee with all my heart ; 

And, if mine eyes can wound ; now let them kill thee ; 
Now counterfeit to swoon; why now fall down; 

Or, if thou canst not, O, for shame, for shame, 

Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers. 

Now show the wound mine eye hath made in thee. 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 

Some scar of it; lean but upon a rush, 
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Faces. 


The cicatrice and capable impressure 
Thy palm some moment keeps: but now mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 
Silvius. O, dear Phebe, 
If ever (as that ever may be near,) 
‘You meet in some fresh cheek the power of fancy, 
‘Then shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love’s keen arrows make.” 


As the human countenance came originally from the hand of our 


Maker, it was, undoubtedly, the most beautiful object of his care. 
Thus it appeared in Adam and in Eve, amid the creatures of Eden : 


“Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
God-like erect, with native honor clad.” 


Since that time this fair page has been obscured by moral evil. 
Guilt, intemperance, misery, ignorance, have scathed and changed 
it. Its symmetry has fallen to pieces. Its lustre is obscured. Our 
countenances are distorted from their native glory. We were not 
intended for what we are. We are touched with the traces of de- 
gradation and woe, just as the earth itself betrays marks of some 
vast convulsion and general ruin. Human nature has fallen. Sin 
has blasted it every where with volcanic fire, and the melancholy 
wreck of the moral world is reflected from our bodies. We are 
afflicted with hereditary deformities, and, while the inferior, brute 
creation abounds in images, brilliant in all their dazzling, un- 
diminished, pristine beauty, the lovely haunts of human nature are 
darkened often with misshapen cre dwarfs, and 
giants ; and scarcely any one of us but bears in his person, or more 
particularly in his countenance, some token of our obscured nature. 
There is a way by which the consequences of predestined ugli- 
ness may be palliated. ‘There is a moral beauty to be acquired 
even by the deformed in feature. ‘There is an inward light which 
can soften and endear a homely face. Innocence, temperance, be- 
nevolence, the absence of strong and evil passions, good-nature, and 
love,—these are redeeming . attributes, and they shine through the 
universal gloom, like the “ little candle” that threw “its beams” upon 
the moralizing Portia. They who neglect these ennobling qualities 
are repulsive enough, even with all the accidental advantages of 
person, for it is moral beauty, after all, which only can enchain the 
soul. All else is worthless tinsel, which soon grows more detestable 
the more it was at first admired. The angel Zephon, in Paradise 
Lost, beautifully alludes to this in his awful rebuke to Satan, and in 
reply to the celebrated exclamation of the haughty Prince of Hell, 
“ Know ye not me,” &c. 
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“To whom, thus Zephon, answering scorn with scorn. 
* Think not, revolted spirit, thy shape the same, 
Or undiminish’d brightness, to be known, 
As when thou stood’st in Heav'’n, upright and pure; 
That glory then, when thou no more wast good, 
Departed from thee ;? and thou resemblest now 
Thy sin and place of doom, obscure and foul.” 


To say the truth, there are certain faces about town which make 
one laugh perforce. There are the family of the long noses— 
great heroic looking fellows—you can’t help smiling for your life. 
What a club they would make? ‘Then the extremely short ones. 
You feel a certain degree of superiority over a man with a little 
nose. ‘Then there are those with no noses at all, from which fate 
heaven defend us. There is probably no situation in which a hu- 
man being can be placed, where he would more feelingly acquiesce 
in the justice of the annexed worn-out quotation from Shakspeare, 
than that of a gentleman who has lost his nose: 


“For it so falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack’d and lost, 
Why then we rack the value; then we find 


The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours.” 


I cannot quit the interesting subject of noses without a passing 
compliment to certain fiery and bulbous excrescences to be seen 
about taverns and oyster-saloons. It is good to behold these lineal 
descendants of old Bardolph. Without presuming to jest 
upon so reverend a subject, they are beacon lights to youthful 
adventurers on the dangerous sea of pleasure. ‘They warn them 
off from the rock on which many a gallant ship hath suffered 
wreck. ‘They contain more virtuous arguments, than “ sage or 
sophist ever writ.” When the giddy boy raises the glowing goblet 
to his lips, and peruses with his greedy eyes the splendors of its 
crimson depths, tell him that “intemperance degrades the moral 
being,” that “the journal of health recommends total abstinence,” 
or any other ordinary truth, and he drains the draught to its luscious 
dregs: but show him one of these noses into which are gathered 
the concentrated fires of a life of debauchery— misshapen, indecent, 
—Mount Etna in little—glowing, glowing, and altogether ignited ; 
and if he continue to drink, I have only to say, that I should consi- 
der him an exceedingly thirsty man. 

It is amusing to trace a likeness through whole families. I have. 
smiled inwardly to look along a bench at the theatre, and detect in 
this way a row of kinsmen and kinswomen, little and big, parents 
and children, cousins, and grand mothers. Here are the Sip- 
thorpes, (excellent people,) with their noses all turned up; next 
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them, the Dribblets (so intelligent), with their noses all turned down. 
Here sit a line with long, lean, intellectual faces. And there, a family 
of visages as round and stupid as an apple dumpling. Then there 
are your large featured countenances, immense eyes that roll about 
like suns, exaggerated mouths, prominent cheek bones; and next, 
the diminutive class, with thin lips, brisk, small eyes, and peaked, 
sharp, scolding chins. 

I noticed a curious phenomenon, some time ago, in the way of family 
likenesses. A young gentleman, with a most fully-developed Ro- 
man nose, that hooked down with the fierce bend of an eagle’s beak, 
by some caprice of that everlasting little scoundrel, Cupid, saw and 
fell in love with a girl whose intellect was powerful and highly culti- 
vated, and whose heart was full of most amiable emotions, but whose 
nose took such a determined course upward, as to render that organ 
a delicate subject of conversation both to the young lady herself, as 
well as to her friends and admirers. I myself don’t stand much on 


‘these affairs, and, certainly. it matters little to the fond and faithful 


pattern of conjugal felicity, whether she, upon whom he has bestow- 
ed his affections, and who cheers his exhausted mind when he comes 
home in the evening, has a nose a trifle too aspiring, or distinguished, 

indeed, in any way from the ordinary run of noses; but this excel- 
lent young woman’s was so unequivocally, so unreasonably peculiar 
in its position and general appearance, as effectually to cool the fires 
that glanced from her heavenly eyes, as far I was concerned. But 
De gustibus, you know, and they were united. In the course of 
time, a tender little pug-nosed pledge appeared.—the father’s delight 
—the mother’s joy. It was, as all babies are, a beauty, an angel. 
The maternal author of its being herself, although she knew what 
fouls people were about their own children, still perceived that Tom 
was really, and without any joke, a very uncommon child. There 
was only one drawback upon all this good fortune. It was that nose. 
It could not be denied. It could not be concealed. It twisted up like 
the end of a cork-screw. 

As 'T'om grew old, however, a change came over the spirit of his 
face. Fate “relented. The nose gr adually turned down, and the 
boy’s olfactory now bids fair to rival the beak of his father himself. I 
believe the mother is a little jealous, and feels bad about it. It is 
certain that the husband plumes himself on it a great deal. What 
the feelings of 'T’om are upon the subject, is not distinctly known. It 
must be confessed, however, that this substituting one hereditary evil 


for another—this shifting a family likeness from the female to the 


male line is curious, and gives Tom a claim to be honorably men- 
tioned in this essay. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Caliph was perfectly right—He did well to banish one of the Faithful for not 
putting pepper into his cheese cakes. Want of seasoning is the worst ofall defects in any 
made dish that is presented at table. Itmay be underdone or overdone, it may be crisped 
up nearly to cinders or require a heater, but if it is brought up at all, there must be a 
flavor, a relish, a spice about it, that may at least tell what it might have been or may 
yet become.—That may at least evince the genius of the artist while it leaves you to 
deplore his present failure, and, as the delicate aroma of a Paté de Foie-gras at a side 
table, will steal out and betray itself through the gross and steamy odors of a course 
of game—harbinger, the promise of happier efforts even in the present imperfect exhi- 
bitionof his skill. But if flavor and relish—if raciness and piquancy are utterly wanting 
in his attempts—however accomplished your professor may bein the mere mechanical 
parts of his duties—however well he may acquit himself with a haunch or a sirloin— 
you had better have recourse to Delmonico or Gassin, than trust him with the credit 
of your table upon extra occasions. Here now we have before us a table full apparently 
of good things, yet cover after cover each as we raise scarcely one developes amorceau 
beneath that is presentable to the reader. Nothing eppigrammatic, nothing fanciful— 
nothing vif, pithy or spirited—no whim, no extravagance to stimulate and bewilder our 
senses. But, varying only from tame propriety to slovenly mediocrity—every thing 
is as staid and stupid, and sensible, as if composed in a bob-wig over a bottle of porter. 
More in short, like the squeezings of an editor’s brain than the creaming of a contri- 
butor’s wit. 

What in the world have our readers to do with musty essays, in fourth rate Spectator 
style, like this one in which “ Kate Careless” as a sloven, and “Dick Dainty” as a 
fop, detain us for an hour in describing habits we knew were theirs the moment their 
names were announced. 

Here again is something not more inviting. ‘A ghost story *—The scene of which 
the writer by way of novelty lays ina Baronial Castle on the Rhine, while the spirit 
which he raises is so old fashioned as to be clad in white, and smell villainously of 
sulphur. It is wrong we know to look a gift horse in the mouth, but if people will 
present us with spectres let them belong to demoniac good-society—be well dressed in 
black, free from specks of blood, dagger-rust or grave-damp, and with manners fiendish 
and gentlemanlike ; nor must we be sent for them to ruined abbeys and castles where 
such things (at midnight and in a thunder storm,) may be had for the asking, but raise 
us up one ina ball-room or at a supper table, in Broadway, or the common council 
chamber—places were such commodities from their rarity are valuable. 

** Specimens of a fashionable Novel!” what is here? Slang from Pelham, and hits at 
society, made as broadly as if the writer were fencing with a hay stack, and was sure 
to thrust home wherever he made a pass. Wewill notaid in putting off on our guests 
mock turtle for real; give genuine Callipee, or we'll none of it. The English “ Fashion- 
able Novels” are half of them second rate pictures of second rate society, and to accept 
servile copies of them as faithful delineations of American Life, would be like receiving 
the suburban imitator of the ‘gentleman’s gentleman,’ as if he were the dashing 
Metropolitan himself. Third rate satire is worse even than third rate affectation ; for 
absurdity often makes the last not only endurable but diverting. 

A scented pink billet, “‘ Love verses to Delia.” Men in love are proverbially stupid, 
but he who could not rally invention enough to find a newer nomme de guerre for his 
mistress than Delia, deserves no mercy from her hands or ours. And therefore do 
we make light of this piece by turning it into an allumette. 
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This greasy mass of Chirography—“ pah! how it smells,”—as the Dane says in his 
phrenological lecture—what in the world can it contain? Kitchen Lyrics, No. 1, by 
Burns. Burns !—what !—the bard of nature? or the princeof pastry cooks? Genius 
of Ude! can it be the last! Hast thou then grand chef de cuisine let thy thoughts wan- 
der from creaking jacks, from groaning spits and sighing pans, to the pages of the 
Knickerbacker ? Welcome thrice welcome is this rare combination of the utile cum 
dulce which make its way at once into the affections of every good housewife. 


e RECIPE FOR MAKING SWEET-POTATO PUDDING. 


Oh, bring me from far in a Southern clime, 
‘The sweetest potatoes that ever grew: 
Such apples of earth as the olden time 
In its visions and prophecy envied the new. 
And wash them with lady-like lily hands, 
Till they look as pure as the saffron light 
That falls in the summer on fairy lands, 
From the moon in the depth of a cloudless night. 


And let them be next of their skins beguiled. 

But tenderly strip off the earthly vest, 
As if you were flaying a sleeping child, 

And were cautious of breaking its gentle rest ; 
And let them be pulveriz’d next by the skill 

Of the same white hands and the grater’s power, 
And a heaping up table spoon five times fill 

With the precious result of their golden flour ; 
Of boiling hot milk add a full quart cup; 

And next with five eggs, in a separate bowl, 
Beat five table spoonfuls of sugar up, 

And stir them well in with the foaming whole. 


Add one table spoonful of eaw de rose, 

Of salt a teaspoonful: and after these 
Of butter an egg-sized morsel: and close 

With a flavor of nutmeg, as much as you please. 
Then bake it—’t is pudding—I pause at the name 

To reflect on the puddings of days that are past. 
And the prospects of more, which aspiring to fame, 

And failing, I’ve lost to go hungry at last. 


We shall be happy to rank this celebrated Cuisinier among our future contributors, 
and by leaving his address with the publishers, a copy of Dr. Kitchener’s 5000 Re- 
ceipts will be sent to him to do into verse as soon as he has run through his own culi- 
nary treasures. 

“Sketches, &c. by P.” Wethink weshouldlike P. had we more of him to judge 
by. His specimen sketch would do well as the introductory chapter of a Novel, but 
it wants several requisites to make it a good magazine article. Still we shall be 
happy to publish it if he will first put us in possession of something more striking to 
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follow. P. must be aware of the objections to commencing a series of papers of the 


kind until we can in some degree judge whether, and how they are to be continued. 
Some of §8.’s “‘musings” are very good, but the length to which they are protracted 
considering the want of interest in the subject, prevent their insertion. 
“Faust” arrived late, but as he comes all the way from Baltimore, and being an 
impromptu, will not keep, we make room here for his “lines, written in a printing- 
office, while waiting for proof.” 


TO . 


*Tis long past midnight, and the air 
Grows chilly in this cheerless room, 
Where the few sputtering candles flare, 
To show—not dissipate the gloom. 





And I—no hero of romance, 
Beneath his lady’s window creeping, 

To watch, with moon-beam—silvered lance, 
The slumbers of that “lov’d one sleeping”— 


I sit enscone’d on piles of paper, 
And keep, while thinking of thine eyes, 
As bright a vigil by my taper, 
As he beneath his moonlit skies. 
Sweet Clara, thou in sleep art lost, 
And smil’st, perhaps, in dreams on one 
Who, mad with love, thy frowns almost 
When waking often have undone. 


Clara, the proof I wait for here, 

From hour to hour, will come at last; 
But that I’ve sought from year to year, 
When will it tell my pains are past. 


The following copy of verses, if meant for an imitation of the style of Petrarch, is a 
failure, as our fair correspondent, on referring to the sonnets and canzoni of the great 
Tuscan poet, will discover, by the brilliant thoughts and glowing images which, run- 
ning into cold conceits and far-fetched epithets, generally distinguish, while they 
sometimes deform the style of those master-pieces of Lyric poetry. 


SONNET OF PETRARCH TO LAURA, 


When I remember all the fond devotion 

The long, long love that I to thee have borne, 
When I call up each gush of deep emotion, 

Bitter and wild, that through my soul has gone. 
When I reflect that, though thou canst not guess 
The measure of my love or of my wretchedness, 

That still thou must both long and well have known 
His heart, which, whate’er lighten or oppress, 

Unshaken, changeless, is, through all, thine own— 
I cannot—distant though thy manner be— 

I cannot think that thou art yet unheeding 
Of the power thou hast of joy or misery— 

[ cannot believe that no kind thought is pleading 
Ever within thy heart of pride for me. 
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“ A Spanish Romance” and the able reply to the fifth article in our last number, 
are reserved for the next. 

D. C. M. writes well, but not poetry. 

“W.” and “Le Noir Faineant,’” are under advisement for the next number. They 
have both a share of the divine afflatus. 

Mercutio’s “Song of the Steam Spirit,” is not so characteristic as the following 
plaintive ballad upon a kindred subject which we have received from Boston at too 
jate an hour to insert entire. 


THE LAY OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


[BY HENRY J. FINN.] 


“He tells you flatly what his mind is.""—Shakspeare. 


With the swiftness of the swallow, and the color of the crow, 

I ’m train’d up, like a child, in the way that I should go ; 

From the time that I had motion, from the first day to the last day. 
Alas! I’ve been consuming, for each day has been a fast-day. 


And rapidly I sail along, with full and flowing sheet 

Of iron, like a fire-ship, though single I’m the fleet ; 

By physical, not moral force, I navigate my gap-lane, 
And, as [ ’m seldom half-seas-over, never have a Chap-lain. 


And through my pipe, as thus I glide, full many puffs I ve whiff’d, 
I’m never dull, for I’ve by heart, the works complete of Swift. 

To legal lore I’m partial, and it never ends in smoke, 

I *ve oft run over Black-stone, while my head was full Coke. 


In many matters mercantile, I often very far go, 

For though I have not any freight, | always make a car-go. 
An artist too,—my customers, all sit without see-sawing, 

And when I take their likenesses, they all approve my drawing. 


No bull-y e’er could cow me, in a gas-conading caper, 

Few characters, you must confess, are more inclined to vapor ; 
Each driver thinks, of every age, more wonders do in this teem, 
For all the folks are fast adopting, my steam now for his team ; 


The lean and lankey cattle look as though they ’d run their races, 
They ’ll quit mortality’s last stage, and leave behind no traces, 
Then swear to follow in my train, and for that promise votive, 
What stronger motive can you have, than one good loco-motive. 


What can “ misocunos” mean by thinking we can countenance his dull attack upon 
the most beautiful part of creation. Malum est Mulier sed necessarium malum, says 
Menander, and we would ak of Misogunos,—tsd% Biesg Tide TEepwvov, arep ADpo- 
Orns, 

Which may be rendered, 


What would remain but the lees of life, did you take the sweet mischief away ? 


*,* The Theatrical Notices are unavoidably crowded out of this Number, and 


several valuable works, which came to hand after the last form went to press, must lie 
over till our next. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

A wew Lirerat Transtation or Lonet- 
NUS ON THE SuBLIME, by a Graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin. New-York. 
1832. 12mo. pp. 70. 

We owe this book at least the obligation 


of having caused us to refresh our souls: 


again with the high and holy rivers of the 
Greek, and bidden “ some notes we used to 
love in days of boyhood, meet our ear” once 
more. One cannot criticise the style of a 
work which professedly follows carefully 
the idioms of a dead language, and aban- 
dons all pretension, both by its title, and 
in the preface, to the name of a free and 
elegant translation. We have, therefore, 
confined ourselves to collating carefully 
with the original the first fifteen or twenty 
pages of this production, and find that it 1s 
in general all it professes to be, and, for its 
object, will no doubt be useful, that is, if it 
be conceded that the object is an useful 
one; for in fact, “the pupil at school,” and 
“the student at college,” ought, in general, 
to be left between their lexicons and their 
tutors, if they will not dig, they ought not 
to be ashamed to beg. As for the “ private 
learners” of Longinus, we know no such 
class of men in this money-making commu- 
nity. We have found, moreover, a passage 
or two rather oddly rendered, the first sen- 
tence of the third section, for instance,— 
which is given in the translation as if 
Teayine and ragateaywda agreed with 
wAexTaver,—tragical” and “supertragi- 
gical curls.°—Now the sentence should 
stand, by the construction in Greek, thus, 
Those things are not tragical, but super- 
tragical,—the curls, and “to vomit forth to 
heaven,” &c. The English sentence, as it 
now is, does not make grammar nor sense. 
Again in Section 9,—**sd eZwucrirmeva 


rae Un not (nara undams AnuBavor 
ta,”’—is translated, “nor that equal and 
unremitting sublimity.” Whereas, literally, 
it would read, “nor those aspiring (or sal- 
lying) heights (or sublimities) which never 
take rest (literally, seats).” The idea of 
equality is the translator’s entirely. Other 
such criticisms might be made; however, 
they are not of much consequence, and, on 
the whole, as we said above, the book is 
what it professes to be, and we recommend 
it heartily to those, be they who they may, 
who have need of such a thing. 


Famitian Lessons in MiInerRALoGY AND 
GeoLocy. Boston. Vol. I. 
This work is a specimen of one of the 
various eee pe are resorted to for 


the purpose of rendering elementary works 
on the sciences popular and attractive to 
the young, with the laudable intention of 
cultivating a taste for these useful branches 
of education, and, as our author expresses 
it in his preface, of “ facilitating the acqui- 
sition of knowledge.” a 

We question very much the utility of 
shaping works of this kind into the form of 
dialogues or conversations ; all similar de- 
vices from the gingerbread alphabet, to a 
novel founded on mineralogy, ora dramatis- 
ed Euclid, which we shall soon expect to 
see, are subject to one serious objection, the 
impossibility of communicating information 
with success without giving the learner the 
trouble of acquiring it. If the form of a 
dialogue is adopted, it should be as simple 
as possible, so as not to interfere with one 
of the greatest advantages to be derived 
from the study of natural history—the 
training of the mind to the clear, simple, 
methodical arrangement of facts, to which 
these pursuits are so admirably adapted. 
Every thing that diverts the attention from 
this object, and every thing that encumbers 
a treatise on these subjects with irrelevant 
matter, so far defeats one purpose for which 
these studies should be pursued, and pre- 
vents, rather than assists the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

The work before us is written in the form 
of conversations between the different mem- 
bers of a family group, to whom we are in- 
troduced by some preliminary domestic 
sketches. Much of the conversation, like 
most domestic conversations, is common- 
place and unprofitable and without any 
connection with the subject of which the 
work pretends to treat. We are quite at 
a loss to know how the study of mineralogy 
is to be “ facilitated” by pages of anecdote 
about the French and Indian wars, and that 
of the American revolution, disquisitions 
upon rail-roads, and lamentations upon 
the Indians; details of family plans for 
visiting this place and that; or by being 
told how Emma’s eyes glistened at this pro- 
posal, or how she drew a long sigh at the 
delay ; common-place remarks on modes of 
education ; boarding-school sentimental- 
ism; scraps of poetry; and long moral 
and religious disquisitions ;—but of such 
materials about half of the book is made 
up. Nor do we conceive that the descrip- 
tion of minerals is likely to be made more 
agreeable or impressive by the eternal re- 
petion of “Charles remarked”—“ Mr. G. 
replied” —“ Emma added”—“Caroline pre- 
sumed”—* Madame Arlington thought”— 
“Mr. G. rejoined” &c., &c.—which preface 
every question and answer. The dialogue 
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is very clumsily and awkwardly managed|color; of kaolin, a substance of so much 
throughout. : importance that every one should be able 
Of all the sciences mineralogy is one of|to recognise it, all that is said is, that it is 
those that are least adapted to this mode of|a very valuable example of the ductile 
arrangement, for there is nothing to discuss, }clays. Of epidote no distinctive character 
and nothing to reason about; all that can be |is given, though it frequently resembles, in 
done with propriety is, to adopt a conve-|external appearance, other minerals. We 
nient arrangement, and then to give of each|might go on, and produce many other ex- 
mineral a concise, clear, and definite de-|amples of equal negligence, but enough has 
scription, and this is precisely that in which | been said to show the character of the work. 
this book is deficient. The part of the|The chapter on conchology is the best in 
work which relates to the subject on which |the book, and confined chiefly to simple and 
it is written, if properly arranged, would | perspicuous descriptionsof the shells, which 
not occupy more than a third of the 373|are represented by neat and well-executed 
es which the book contains. wood-cuts, 
he chapter which treats of crystallo-| The work is very neatly printed, and had 
graphy, one of the nicest and most difficult |the same care and attention been bestowed 
parts of the study, and one which requires} upon a concise and accurate compendium 
reat accuracy in its practical application, |of some of the larger works on mineralogy, 
is entirely unsuited to the class of persons|such as Cleaveland’s excellent treatise, for 
for whom the book is intended, especially |example, a book of the size of the Lessons 
as but little use is made of it in the subse-|on Mineralogy would have easily contained 
quent part of the work. all necessary information on the subject for 
The systematic arrangement of minerals|the use of young people, and it would have 
is not brought out clearly and distinctly,|been presented in a form infinitely better 
so as to assist the memory, and the descrip-| calculated to “ facilitate the acquisition of 
tions of the physical characters of indivi-|knowledge,” and at the same time been 
dual minerals is exceedingly deficient, es-}useful as a book of reference to those ac- 
pecially in reference to their distinctive|quainted with the science, to which latter 
characters: those by which one mineral is|object the volume in questign has no pre- 
distinguished from others resembling it,|tensions. If any one is disposed to under- 
should be clearly exposed in every elemen-|take such a work, but fears its wanting 
tary work, to aid the learner in his investi-|suitable attractions for young persons of 
gations. ‘To show how the author attempts|either sex, we would recommend them to 
to “ facilitate the acquisition of knowledge,” |obviate the objections by interleaving it 
we will refer to a few examples; in looking | with the pages of some fashionable novel. 
for anthracite in the index, we find five Tue Rervcee iw America, sy Mars. 


es devoted to it, in turning to its de- Tro.iopg, Author of “The Domestic 
scription, we are simply told that it consists} ygonners of the Americans.” 2 vols. 


of carbon, and that it derives its name from Londen: Whitaier, Saat & Co 
the Greek for carbon, not a word about its _N oa ‘ate reprinte d for a B 


hysical characters; then follow some of odie. 


ocalities; then three or four pages about ° : 
its localities; : ee oe The heavy coarseness of this book is 
Maunch Chunk; description of scenery ; 


: a ; od + wholly unrelieved by the cleverness which 
rail-roads, and an “amusing description of 


the obstinacy and romantic taste of mules; | sometimes made absurdity amusing in the 
= “eye Be A ag ~, :3).) previous work of the same author. 
a train of reflections respecting that ill- 


fated race of beings” (the Indians), and the; Dermot MacMorocu, or THE Conquest 
valley of Wyoming; then follows an im-| oF IreLanp. An Historic Tale of the 
perfect description of graphitey taking no| 12th Century. Boston. Second Edition. 
notice of the means of distinguishing it from| The doubt we had about noticing this 
Molybdena, with which it is often con-|ephemeron in our first Number is removed 
founded by an inexperienced eye; then|in time for the second, by its having, in the 
comes a meagre description of coal, with|mean time attained to the honor of a second 
some few references to the characters of] edition. 

anthracite, seven or eight pages from the} History, somebody has said, and every 
place where they should have been inserted. | body has quoted the maxim, is philosophy 
Of phrenite, the only distinctive character|teaching by example. Mr. Adams, in the 
that is given is “its peculiar green color,”| preface to this work, quotes it too, but it is 
which, however, many specimens do not/|to contradict it, for history, he observes, 
possess. The description of nephrite is|doth rarely teach by example, but often 
limited to its tenacity, translucency, and|by admonition. The idea is that an ex- 
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ample being something to be imitated, a|reading Dermot Mac Morogh, a treat to 
bad example is no example at all; a piece| which we are bidden, like a mob to a gib- 
of hypercriticism which any reference to| betting, the attraction is horror, the fruit 
authority will overset.* No matter, let us| will be a suggesting knowledge of crime, 
adopt it, and we may then say that this|and, in the very terms of the invitation, we 
work seems intended to teach morality by|are told that we may, perhaps, find some- 
the “ admonition” of its hero, and poetry) thing in the exhibition that will seem per- 
by the “admonition” of its author. Thejsonal to each of us. (See stanza 2, canto 
story of the hero, such as itis, is told in the}1.) For the knowledge of crime is a sug- 
_ ace pretty much at length, and then,} gesting spirit, and the less we can know of 
ike a psalm, first said and afterwards sung, | it, and the less we deaden by familiarizing 
it is doled out to us again in four good can-| it, the horror of what we know, the better. 
tos of verse, “in the garb of poetry” the| When some great criminal stands forth in 
author says, but that is a matter of opinion.} the daylight, and makes crime conspicuous 
We think these stanzas bear about the same | and me to pass into an example, the 
relation to poetry that a procession of| mischief of notoriety should be followed up 
honest, unarmed citizens does to the pomp| by the remedies of invective and reproba- 
and circumstance of an army, the one) tion, it is salutary to announce the punish- 
trooping along without beat of drum in an} ment and infamy of a traitor, or a robber, 
unsatisfactory, fidgetty, uneasy fashion, in-|to those who are already acquainted with 
commoded and annoyed by their unwonted | his crimes, but should we therefore be bene- 
arrangement, the other instinct with disci-| fitted by a new edition of the Newgate 
pline, animated by the spirit of concert and| Calendar, “presented in the garb of poe- 
moving try.” Quite the reverse, and on the very 
“Tn perfect phalanx, to theDorian mood, same principle, the hero of the present 
Of flutes and soft recorders.” work, might better have been left undis- 
It is a singular idea though, and rather|turbed in his grave. But passing over the 
melancholy, this, of an ex-president of the|nausea which this affected high tone of 
United States attempting poetry, or any|moral feeling must excite, in a work whose 
thing else indeed, at the hazard of a signal|own morals by no means bear it out, the 
failure, but poetry above all. It is the|next most crying sin for censure is the hit 
genius of utility at a castle in the air, it is}the author attempts to give the militia of 
gravity turned dancing-master, and coming| our war of Independence, whose “example” 
down upon the vocabulary, to order the|he is disposed to leave quite out of view 
words to the right and left, to make them|that he may set off his own patriotism b 
chasser, balancer, change partners, form|dwelling witha perverse taste on their “ 
quadrilles, and move like clock-work monition,” and he would have us think that 
“To the incontinent mood and jangling cadence he has written something so very caustic to 
Of an infernal fiddle.” this point that his better feelings suppressed 
Dermot Mac Morogh is a vicious Irish-|it, lest it should indeed disturb the ashes of 
men, whose character Mr. Adams resurrec-| some of those true defenders of their coun- 
tionnizes to hang it in chains, and verse is|try. Does Mr. Adams know the hardships 
a specific he uses to restore it as it rots,|of thelifeof a private soldier ; the privation, 
the bitterness of cold; the exhaustion of 
heat, and hunger, and forced marches, with 
bleeding feet and insufficient clothing; and 
the hourly peril of death; does he know 
what it is to leave a wife defenceless, and 
children crying for bread, in the midst of un- 
tilled fields ; and to be exposed to all this for 
the sake of a theoretical liberty,—a liberty, 
beautiful certainly, and real and holy,—but 
we reject them from us as far as we are| from such pressing considerations as these 
able, and treasure up rather the ideas of|abstract, and feeble in comparison. Does 
freshness, and health, and beauty, Andj|he know how much reflection and philoso- 
as we would have none but the surgeon go| phy are necessary to nerve a man to this, 
into the dissecting-room, so, on the same} and still think it much that he will not bear 
rinciple, we would recommend that none| with it “six months when engaged for 
ut reviewers should busy themselves with| three ;” that he seizes the time—supposing 
all had done so—to return to his fireside to 
* See Matthew, ch. i, v. 19. Also Othello, act 3, sc.| know if his wife is zone mad in his absence, 


Figind Da, Jobouon's note, also Don Juan, canto 3, stanz8})1-6 the widow of the trooper, whose story 































that it may go on “ in fresh, immortal, un- 
consumed decay,” tainting our moral at- 
mosphere with ideas that, after all, were 
best forgotten. And forgotten they will be, 
in spite of such efforts as the present to pre- 
vent it; it is a holy and kindly law of our 
nature, that the eyes of our physical and 
moral sense alike avoid to dwell on the foul 
subjects of disease and of corruption, that 
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in the first Canto of Dermot Mac Morogh, \aid of falsehood or truth, which is abso- 
is so wondrous pitiful. Ifhe knows or feels|lutely revolting. He wishes to record 
anything of all this, where can he find in|Dermot’s name, he says, in deathless 
his heart a source of sneers at the men who|darkness; his verses are, probably, as 
bore it all, because they bore no more. Let|cood a substitute as could be found; they 
every Americanof the present day discharge | are rather more legible, perhaps, but likely 
from his heart every feeling but that of de-|to be quite as little read. He will hand 
vout and tender gratitude towards those|him down “with Arnold first,” in the rolls 
who fought in the ranks of our war of in-|of infamy, (4, 82,)—it is not clear which 
dependence, let him forget their faults where|he means is first, but’ his Irish corres- 
they cannot be denied, pondents to whom he hands over his poem 
“Or if from their slumber the veil be removed, for continuation, will, no doubt, disentangle 
Weep o'Se & de lense and elses it ageia.” his phraseology. We wish them better 

A sneer at those men in our day can|success than we can congratulate him upon, 
spring only from a pride of rhetoric and |or else we hope sincerely to hear no more 
pharasaical presumption, which disdains or|of the deathless darkness of Dermot Mac 
is too frivolous to know the holiness of the| Morogh. 
very altar of our temple. 

So much for feeling. Remarks upon|History or tHe American THEATRE. 
taste and style would be infinite, as every} By Wuittram Dvuniap, New-York. 
line and stanza is open to criticism; what} 1832. 8vo. pp. 420. 

a piece of extravagance, for instance, isthat}| The history of theatres, and of those 
in Canto 1, Stanza 24, speaking of Dermot. |connected with them, has always obtained 

1 oust eineenes one lock Wis epe bed cast, a cordial reception from the public, and 

It seem’d as if consuming fire had past." from the amusing and instructive Memoirs 

Bad as this is, itis borrowed,—the goblin |of Colley Cibber down to the late publi- 
king, in the Rejected Addresses, is the ori-|cation of the Reminiscences of Bernard, 
ginal. many books relating to the drama, have 

“Who gallop'd, and gallop’d, and gellop'd, to snatch | been published, and have all, in their turn, 

His whip want torch snd ifapuc war match, [enjoyed an extensive popularity ; still, we 
And over his horse's left eye was a patch, hardly imagined that the subject of Ame- 
‘To keep tt from burning the manger.” rican Theatricals could have afforded Mr. 

What a paltry imitation of the scene in| Dunlap material sufficient for the execution 
Donna Julia’s bedchamber, is that in Dover-| of a work so instructive and entertaining as 
gilda’s; what an absurd blunder is that of the one before us. The author has entered 
saying, in Stanza 35 of Canto 1, that|upon his labors con amore; few have had 
O’Rorik had left his castle with only Teague | better opportunities, and none, we are sure, 
and two women, and in Stanza 10 of Canto} could have made better use of them. But 
2, mustering half a dozen others ; and what| however interesting this work may be to 
a pretty contrast is thecharacter of O’Rorik|the play-goers of the present time, it is 
in Canto 1, Stanza 22, with his conduct injdoubly so to those whose recollections, by 
Canto 2, Stanzas 34, 35, 36; and then, after|its perusal, are carried back to those days 
the total destruction of Fernes, as recorded | when the Henrys, the Mortons, and Wig- 
in these last cited verses, how did Dermot, |nells delighted their youth, when the !in- 
in Canto 3, Stanza 20, find himself in such|imitable Mrs, Merry wasin her glory, com- 
good case, to be courteous and hospitable} pared with whom, if we are to believe these 
there, amid the croaking of the ravens. ‘Laudatores temporis acti,” even Fanny 

This might go on ad infinitum,—but we | Kemble herself would cease to be considered 
conclude, by protesting altogether against |the unrivalled actress she is now regarded. 
this work,—principle, plan, and execution.| It appears, by Mr. Dunlap, that the first 
To say nothing of the regret we believe|regular company of actors arrived in this 
almost every one feels that the late first|countryin the year 1752, under the manage- 
officer of our republic should make a target|ment of Mr. William Hallam, and opened 
of himself in this manner, and aspire to a\at Williamsburgh, then the capital of Vir- 
reputation which would be a little infra dig.|ginia, with The Merchant of Venice ; thus, 
even were it gained in any moderate degree, |as Mr. Dunlap observes, ‘Shakspeare had 
there is a pervading vice of taste, a syco-|the first place in time, as in merit, as the 
phanticaffectation of wearing prevailing co-|dramatist of the Western World. The 
lors in the most approved fashion; acatch-|company met with a generous reception 
penny air of reaching out for popular|from the warm-hearted Virginians; and af- 
applause, to all people and all countries, |terwards played with much success in seve- 
to good and evil passions, and by thejral of the Southern cities. On proceeding 
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northward, they met with much opposition 
in Philadelphia, from the followers of Penn, 
and were, from that circumstance, prevented 
from playing in our sister city until a later 

riod. On the 17th September, 1753, the 
First theatrical representation took place in 
the city of New-York, by special permis- 
sion of the Governor, but, for reasons which 
are not stated by Mr. Dunlap, the perform- 
ances of the — in New-York were 
closed on the 18th of March of the succeed- 
ing year. Negociations were then entered 
into with several gentlemen of Philadelphia, 
and the result was that “ the players” made 
their first appearance in that city in April, 
1754; they, however, met with great op- 
position, and as Mr. Dunlap observes, 
“Pamphlets were published and distri- 
buted gratis, during the whole theatrical 
campaign, and every effort made to show 
the evils attendant on plays, players, and 





————— 


never performed. In the summer of 1767, 


he Theatre in John-street, was built and 
pened by this same company, on the 7th 
if December of that year, with Farquar’s 
comedy of the “ Beaux’ Stratagem,” and 
Garrick’s “Lethe,” a farce which appears 
to have been, at that time, a great favorite. 
This theatre was situated on the north side 
of John-street, opposite to the present Ar- 
cade, and was the scene of all the glories of 
the old American company. We passover 
the constant perambulations of the corps 
throughout the country, which are detailed 
at length by Mr. Dunlap. 

On the 24th of October, 1774, the first 
Congress passed a resolution discounte- 
nancing “extravagance and dissipation, 
among which they included theatres and 
acting of plays.” The company then mi- 
erated to the West-Indies, and did not 
return until after the conclusion of the 


playhouses.” But in vain, the followers of|revolutionary war. The city of New- 


Penn were forced to submit, and the com- 
pany performed with great success; their 
stay, however, in Philadelphia was short. 
They soon after departed for the Island of 
Jamaica; their absence was not long, for 
we find them shortly after on their return to 
New-York. Lewis Hallam, their manager 
and leader, died in the West Indies, and 
was succeeded by one David Douglass, 
who married his widow, and arrived with 
his company in our city. This gentleman 
appears to have acted with much energy, 
he caused a new theatre to be built on 
Cruger’s wharf, between what are now 
called Old Slip and Coffee-house Slip, but 
in consequence of having neglected to ob- 
tain magisterial permission, he was pro- 
hibited for some time from opening his 
house. At length, after much solicitation, 
he was allowed to perform thirteen nights, 
but on the expiration of their allotted time, 
although they played with much success, 
the company departed, and again opened in 
Philadelphia, in a new theatre built ex- 
pressly for them. Between 1759 and 1761 
our players were engaged in performing at 
Newport, Williamsburgh, Annapolis, and 
Perth-Amboy; in this last year, however, 
the company returned to New-York, and 
commenced playing in a new theatre in 
Beekman-street, but here, as usual, their 

erformances were limited to a few nights. 
From this time, until 1767, we hear little 
of them, they went their rounds on thiscon- 
tinent and the English West-India Islands. 
We may remark, en passant, that the first 
American drama on record was written by 


Thomas Godfrey, of Philadelphia, and was 


York, however, was not during that time 
deprived of theatrical amusements; the 
English officers then quartered here en- 
rolled themselves into a company, and 
commenced the performance of plays in the 
John-street theatre; following, as it ap- 
pears, in the steps of their Boston brethren. 


“‘The military Thespians began their trans- 
atlantic histrionic career in Boston, as well as 
their less brilliant career of arms. Asnothea- 
tre had been built in the town of Boston, some 
place admitting of the change must have been 
fitted up as such, The accomplished Burgoyne, 
who commenced dramatic author in 1775, b 
the ‘ Maid of the Oaks,’ now produced his se 
cond drama in that strong hold of Puritanism 
and unconquerable liberty; and the ‘ Heiress’ 
was preceded by a farce called the ‘ Blockade 
of Boston,’ doubtless intended to ridicule the 
Yankees, who then held the soldiers of Britain 
cooped up onthat narrow neck of land, protect- 
ed by their ships; soon after expelled them 
with disgrace ; and subseqently received the 
surrendered sword of the unfortunate poet on 
the meadow of Saratoga ; as dear to us as the 
Runnimede to our English forefathers. 

“It is remembered, that while the officers 
were performing Burgoyne’s farce, an alarm 
was given that the rebels had assaulted the lines. 
and when a sergeant entered and announced 
the fact, the audience supposing his words, 
‘The rebels have attacked the lines on the 
Neck,’ belonged to the farce, applauded the 
very natural acting of the man, and were not 
disturbed until successive encores convinced 
them that it was not to the play that the words, 
however apropos, belonged, and that the 
prompter of the speaker was not behind the 
scenes, but behind the trenches, This was, 


\as far as is known, the second drama written in 


America, and the first, so written, that was 


entitled “The Prince of Parthia,” of its|performed, although not by professors of the 


merits we have no information; it waslart histrionic, but amateurs. Another piece in 
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a dramatic form was published about this time, 
and perhaps ought to take chronological prece- 
dence. It bears no date, but as it was printed 
by James Rivington, in New-York evidently 

revious to the occupation of that city by the 
British, and purports to have been originally 
printed in ‘ New-England,’ it must have been 
published as soon, if not before ‘The Blockade 
of Boston’ was played by the British officers. 
That it was written before hostilities com- 
menced, its politics and whole scope and ten- 
dency evince. Though its form is dramatic, it 
was not intended for representation, but by its 
humor and satire to attract readers and gain 

roselytes to the cause of royalty or toryism., 

t is entitled ‘The Americans Roused, or a 
Cure for the Spleen,’ and the dramatis per- 
sone are Sharp, a country Parson, Bumper, a 
country Justice, Fillpot, an Innkeeper, Grave- 
airs, a Deacon, Trim, a Barber, Brim, a Qua- 
ker, and Puff, alate Representative.” 

To resume, the house in John-street was 
now called the Theatre Royal, and the 
company of officers performed with great 
success during their stay in this city. On 
the 12th of December, 1796, Hallam and 
Henry opened the John-street theatre, with 
a regular company, and now the drama 
may be said to have taken a permanent 
foothold in the city of New-York, Mr. 
Dunlap thus characterizes some of the prin- 
cipal performers. 


Mr. John Henry was full six feet in height, 
and had been uncommonly handsome. He 


pr Othello better, we believe, than any man 


done before him in America ; it is recorded 
that he wore ‘the uniform ofa British general 
officer, his face black, and hair woolly.’ This 
must not appear strange, however improper, for 
the writer saw John Kemble, in 1786-7, play 
the Moor (Mrs. Siddons the Desdemona) in a 
suit of modern military of scarlet and gold lace, 
coat, waistcoat, and breeches ; he wore white 
silk stockings, his face was black, and his hair 
(not woolly, but long and black) was cued in 
the military fashion of the day. Bensley played 
Iago, and very well, ina modern suit of blue and 
red. Thus Mr. Henry dressed in the manner 
of his cotemporaries. He was at this time a 
victim to the gout. His Irishmen were very 
fine, and he had great merit in serious and pa- 
thetic fathers. Of the merits of Mr. Hallam 
we have repeatedly spoken. In person he was 
of middle stature or above, thin, straight, and 
well taught as a dancer and fencer. In learning 
the latter accomplishment, he had received a 
hurt in the corner of one of his eyes, which gave 
a slight cast, a scarcely perceptible but odd ex- 
pression to it in some points of view; gene~ 
tally, his face was well adapted to his profes- 
sion, particularly in comedy. Biddle was an 
actor merely decent. Harper, who was then 
considered handsome, was marked with the 
small-pox, had expressive eyes and fine teeth. 
Wools, formerly the singer of the company, was 
now old, and of little value as a player ; he was 


aigentlemanly, modest, and honest man. Wig- 
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nell was a man below the ordinary height, with 
'a slight stoop of the shoulders ; he was athletic, 
‘with handsomely formed lower extremities, the 
| knees a little curved outwards, and feet remark- 
ably small. His large blue eyes were rich in 
jexpression, and his comedy was luxuriant in 
humor, but always faithful to his author. He 
was a comic actor, nota buffoon. He was a 
iclown who did not speak more than was set 
down in his part. The vice of impudently 
altering and adding to an author, has always 
existed, and is increasing in proportion to 
the increase of our theatres and the decline 
of the drama. In proportion as plays are 
worthless, players will foist in their own non- 
| sense to amuse the auditors of worthless plays; 
|but if the drama is to be supported or revived, 
the practice must meet the reprehension of 
managers and audience. Mr. Wignell’s taste 
was too good to permit his falling into such an 
error. Ryan was passable, and Lake merely 
bearable,” 





From the following it will be seen that 
Washington was a frequent spectator of 
the performances of this company, and on 
one occasion an interesting scene took place. 


‘When Wignell took his benefit this year, 
he requested something from the author of the 
‘Father of an Only Child,’ and the character 
of Darby in the ‘ Poor Soldier,’ in which he 
was as popular in America, as Edwin was in 
England, suggested an Interlude, in which 
Darby, after various adventures in Europe and 
in the United States, returns to Ireland and 
recounts the sights he had seen. This trifle 
was called * Darby’s Return,’ and was for 
years extremely popular, and several times 
published. The remembrance of this perform- 
ance is rendered pleasing from the recollec- 
tion of the pleasure evinced by the first presi- 
dent of the United States, the immortal 
Washington, who attended its representation, 
The eyes of the audience were a bent 
on his countenance, and to watch the emotions 
produced by any particular passage upon him 
was the simultaneous employment of all, 
When Wignell, as Darby, recounts what had 
befallen him in America, in New-York, at the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, and the 
inauguration of the president, the interest ex- 
pressed by the audience in the looks and 
| changes of countenance of this great man, be- 
came intense. He smiled at these lines allud- 
ing to the change in the government~- 

‘ There too I saw some mighty pretty shows; 

A revolution, without blood or blows, 


For, as I understodd, the cunning elves, 
The people, all revolted from themselves.’ 


* But at the lines, 


*A man who fought to free the land from wo, 
Like me, had left his farm, canoeing t go. 
But wiry | gain’d his point, he had, like me, 
Return’d his own potatoe ground to see. 

But there he could not rest. With one accord 
He ’s call’d to be a kind of—not a lord— 

I don’t know what, he’s not a great man sure, 
For poor men love him just as he were poor. 
They love like a father, or a brother, 


. DERMOT. 
As we poor Irisbmen love one another.’ 
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The president looked serious ; and when Kath- 
leen asked, 


*How looked he, Darby ? Was he short or tall?” 


his countenance showed embarrassment, from 
the expectation of one of those eulogiums 
which he had been obliged to hear on many 
— occasions, and which must doubtless 

ave been a severe trial to his feelings; but 
Darby’s answer that he had not seen him, be- 
cause he had mistaken a man ‘all lace and 
litter, botherum and shine’ for him until all 

e show had passed, relieved the hero from 
eS of further personality, and he in- 
dulged in that which was with him extremely 
rare, a hearty laugh.” 


We would much like to follow Mr. Dun- 
lap through the whole of this mteresting 
work, but our limits forbid. We give 
some extracts at random which we had 
marked for quotation. His account of 
Hodgkinson and his wife, both of whom 
were great favourites with the play-goers of 


the day. 


“This physiognomy was capable of varied 
expression, and with the unbounded animal 
spirits of the ossessor, and skill in the stage 
toilette, Hodgkinson passed for handsome, and 
undoubtedly had the power of expressing every 
thing but the delicate or the sublime. He had 
great physical strength, and a memory capable 
of receiving and retaining the words of an 
author to an extent that was truly astonishing. 


















touching in a powerful degree, as her singi 

gave Ler advantages in this character whi 

tragic actresses do not usually possess. Her 
forte was opera. From her father she had 
derived instructions ; and her husband’s prac- 
tice on the violin continued to improve her in 
knowledge in this branch of her profession. 
Her voice, both in speaking and singing, was 


powerful and sweet. 


“ Mrs. Hodgkinson was very fair, with blue 


eyes, and yellow hair —ey the flaxen. 


er nose was prominent or Roman; her 


visage oval, and rather long for her stature 
which was below the middling. Her general 
carriage on the stage was suited to the charac- 
ter she performed ; and in romps, full of arch- 
ness, playfulness, and girlish simplicity. Asa 
general actress, she was as valuable in female 
as her husband was in male characters.” 


From this work also we learn that the 


Tammany Society once condescended to 
bestow their patronage on a tragedy bear- 
ing the name of their tutelary saint; the 
play, though a regularly nominated candi~ 
date for the favor of the public, failed to 
obtain that success which this circumstance 
now-a-days ensures. 


We extract the fol- 
lowing spirited description ofascene enacted 


before the curtain on the 25th of November, 


1793. 


‘One of the side boxes was filled by French 
officers from the ships of war in the harbour. 


What is called, in the technical language of| The opposite box was filled with American 


the theatre, ‘a length,’ is forty lines. A part 
in a play is calculated by the number of 
lengths, and twenty is a long part. Hodgkin- 
son would read over a new part of twenty 
lengths, and lay it aside until the night before 
he was to play it, attending the rehearsals 
meantime, then sit up pretty late to study it, 
as it is called, and the next morning, at rehear- 
sal, repeat every word and prompt others. His 
ambition for play-house applause was inordi- 
nate, and he was as rapacious for characters 
as Bonaparte has since been for kingdoms. 


officers. All were in their uniforms as dressed 
for the rejoicing day. French officers and sol- 
dier-sailors (we find the expression in a note 
made at the time), and many of the New-York 
militia, artillery, infantry, and dragoons, 
mingled with the crowd in the pit, The house 
was early filled. As soon as the musicians 
appeeers in the orchestra, there was a general 
call for ‘¢a ira.’ The band struck up. The 
French in the pit joined first, and then the 
whole audience. Next followed the Marseillois 
Hymn. The audience stoodup. The French 


As an actor he deserved great praise, and |took off their hats and sung ina full and solemn 
was at that time the delight of the New-York | chorus, The Americans applauded by ges- 


audiences. From Jaffier to Dionysius, from | 


Vapid to Shelty, he was the favourite, and was 
received with unbounded applause. His ear 
for music was good. He had cultivated the 
art. He sung both serious and comic songs. 
From the Haunted Tower to the Highland 
Reel, no one pleased so much as Hodgkinson.” 


From this it will be seen that Hodgkin- 
son was an actor of singularly varied 
powers. Like Garrick and Henderson, 
the tragic and the comic muse seem to have 
contended for the possession of his person. 
Of Mrs. Hodgkinson our author thus 
speaks. 

‘* As an actress in girls and romps she was 
truly excellent. In high comedy she was far 
above mediocrity, and even in tragedy she 


possessed much merit. In Ophelia she was 


tures and+clapping of hands. We can yet 
recall the figure and voice of one Frenchman, 
who, standing on a bench in the pit, sung this 
solemn patriotic song with a clear loud voice, 
while his fine manly frame seemed to swell 
with the enthusiasm of the moment. The 


ihymn ended, shouts of ‘ Vivent les Francois,” 


‘Vivent les Americains,” were reiterated unti? 
the curtain drew up, and all was silent.” 


In 1796, Mrs. Merry, then late Miss 
Brunton, and Mr. Cooper, then a youth of 
twenty, arrived in this country; the for- 
mer had been a prodigious favorite at home, 
and had played successfully in opposition 
to Mrs. Siddons. Mrs. Merry was, per- 
haps, the greatest actress America has ever 
seen. Mr. Dunlap has an exceedingly in- 
@esting memoir of Mr. Cooper, which its 
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length only prevents our giving. Of Mrs. manager of the New-York Theatre for 
Johnson, the mother of our Mrs. Hilson,|many years, and the author of some of the 
the author thus speaks. \most popular dramas ever represented on 

“ Mrs, Johnson was a tall, elegant, beauti-/0wr stage. And when we take into consi- 
ful young woman, whose taste in dress made |deration, that Mr. Dunlap’s success has by 
her a model for the belles of the city, and/no means been commensurate with his 
whose manners were as fascinating off as on|merits; Fortune having played her tricks 
the stage. Her irreproachable character and| with him, we cannot but feel that a regard 
demeanor rendered her playfulness harmless| fo our native literature requires us prompt~- 
to herself or others, for the most licentious |), again to come forward, and evince that 


wel See ae Seen Cae Se east not “P| New-York rightly estimates the merits of 


ae in that charactér, within the circle of 


er influence. She was almost too tall, yet the 
spectator did not wish her shorter, and if any 
movement appeared like an approach to awk- 
wardnessy it was only to be attributed to mo- 


‘her literary sons, and that she affords them 
something more than unsubstantial compli- 
ment for real desert. 


Tue ARCHITECTURE OF Birps. With en- 


desty. She had not the self-possession of Miss 
Farren or Mrs. Merry, though more like the 


first than the last. She was more beautiful,|}.ars them in a cage, or sees them over a dou- 
but not so good an actress as either, and at the | h1¢-barrel percussion, has no idea of the rich 
time we now speak of, America had not seen S0}.tores of entertainment that lie in the study of 


perfect a fine lady in comedy. . jornithology ; and yet, so winning are the man- 
“This lady made her first appearance in| ners of the people of the woods,” that even 


Mr. Brunton 5 company, = Mrs. Merry has) the careless sportsman will often pause when 
_ 7 a a the tall ecard |Sttiding eagerly toward the swamp, which a 
ne ee ae. ee ‘month’s drought has filled with woodcock, to 
girl of that period. She had prudently accepted | mark how gracefully a ground-sparrow will top 
the hand of Mr. Johnson, much her senior, but| «4, stubble, or a blue-bird poise upon a mul- 
, ; = > | . ° : 
one who could protect and instruct he r. She len stork ; and who, however keen with his 
lived respected and esteemed, and after several | angling-rod, has not often neglected his dobber 
ee “vit . . _ | a n 7 ; ° 
a to her are ao eee cent ‘when trouting, to watch a coxcombical king- 
2s Se Sse , Y\fisher, with his haughty crest and splendid 
daughter. : _ |plumage, as darting along the brook at one 
By the extracts we have given above, it|moment, and perched on a dry branch the next, 
will be seen that this book is a rich mine of}he would plunge upon his prey, and parade his 
research for those curious in theatrical his-|foppish figure with equal spirit and self-compla- 
tory; valuable also as affording a picture|CeMcy- |. 
of the olden timein New-York. Butthere| aes ae 
is another light in which Mr. Dunlap stands |°Y°"“ cs a h des he 'd Ahmar 
et aa ; “| own enthusiasm to the reader, have done much 
before the public, it is, as the author of 


. : ,{toward diffusinga taste for the study of this 
fifty-one dramatic productions, nearly all) branch of natural history, and, we doubtnot, that 


of which have been successfully acted; 1n/ the little work before us will contribute its full 
one there are the following beautiful verses, | sharetoward rendering it more general. Thear- 
which we give asaspecimen of the author’s |chitecture of birds is equally curious and inter- 


gravings. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 330. Boston. 
He who is conversant with birds only as he 








powers, 


« The snow, which asa fleecy mantle falls, 
Covering the tender plant, its seeds preserving, 
Is spread alike on hill and lowly vale ; 

So falls the soul- preserving grace of God, 

In equal portions on the rich and poor. 

But as the wind drifteth the wholesome snow, 
Uncovering the lofty hill’s proud summit, 
And doubly blanketing the lewty vale; 

So do the furious blasts of lawless passion 


Sweep from the haughty head Heaven's balmy grace, | 


And doubly gift the humble.’’ 


In taking leave of this delightful work 
over the pages of which we would willingly 
linger, were it not that our limits prevent, 


we cannot let the opportunity pass without 


giving our hearty approbation to the mea- 
sures which are in progress to give to 
compli- 
7 one so 
liberally bestowed on a favorite country- 
Sure we are 
no one who has greater 
claim to such a tribute than he who yas 


Mr. Dunlap a_ benefit rr 
mentary and satisfactory to the 
man and brother dramatist. 
that there is 


esting as a matter of investigation, and the au- 
thor of the present work appears to have brought 
to it the skill of a naturalist and the patience of 
a student. His classifications are clear and 
happy, and he has, with considerable research, 
availed himself of the best authorities, in bring- 
ing forward many singular facts about the ha~- 
bits and peculiarities of birds, as well as the 
forms, materials, and mode of constructing 
their nests. Among other curious particulars 
there is an estimation of the value of the 
trade in edible birds’-nests, carried on between 
Java and China, by which it would appear 
that 5,000,300 tons of shipping, and more than 
a million of dollars, are annually employed in 
the traffic, by which the Chinese epicures are 
supplied with this singular delicacy of the table. 
We had marked for extract an animated and 
interesting narrative of the discovery of that 
magnificent bird, “Tur WasnHineton Ea- 
GLE,” by Audubon, which is copied entise 
into the volume, but our limits are already 
exceeded. * 
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